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On my return to Old Point Comfort, Virginia, from the West, in 
December, 1893, I learned that “Samuel McCurdy” had died at the 
National Soldiers’ Home, near by, a few months before, of paralysis. 
Poor, good-hearted old fellow! He was no one’s enemy but his own. 

The news of McCurdy’s death brought to mind men and incidents 
almost forgotten; and there are now a very few left to remember the 
stirring scenes of 1846-47, during the war with Mexico, in which 
McCurdy played an humble but a brave and an honorable part. 

After giving a short account of McCurdy, the purpose of which 
will be seen later, I propose to tell a story of one of the most gallant 
regiments of the Mexican War,—the “Regiment of Mounted Rifle- 
men ;” and in doing this I hope not to trench on the grounds of 
Captain Charles Morton, Third United States Cavalry, who, I hear, 
is writing a much more extended account of the dear old “ Rifles,” 
now Third United States Cavalry. 

McCurdy was a Pennsylvanian (and, I think, a Philadelphian), 
and was, when a young man, so I have been informed, a clerk in one 
of the hotels in Bedford, Pennsylvania, where it was the yearly 
custom for James Buchanan, Simon Cameron, and Thaddeus Stevens 
to be among the guests. Just before his enlistment, in the fall of 
1846, McCurdy was clerking in Cumberland, Maryland; and he 
either enlisted there, with several others,—Colonel W. P. Wood, of 
Washington, among the number,—under Captain Samuel H. Walker, 
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or followed him to Newport Barracks, Kentucky, and enlisted there. 
The detachment of recruits, of which McCurdy was one, went from 
Newport Barracks, down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, to Jackson 
Barracks, just below New Orleans, from which place they sailed for 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, where they arrived in April or May, 1847. 
They were armed and mounted as soon as possible, and marched for 
Jalapa. 

Captain Samuel H. Walker is the same who figured so promi- 
nently as a scout or “ranger” under General Taylor, at and before 
the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca dela Palma. Walker remained 
with General Taylor’s army until it reached Camargo, and then 
receiving the appointment of captain in the regiment of Mounted 
Riflemen, returned to “the States,” in the fall of 1846, and, as before 
stated, reached Vera Cruz, on his return to Mexico, in April or May, 
1847. On the way from Vera Cruz to Jalapa, Walker had several 
affairs with guerrillas, and they, I have been told, fared badly at the 
hands of his recruits. 

After many gallant deeds, Walker was finally killed in the battle 
of Huamantla, on the 9th of October, 1847, while under the command 
- of General Joe Lane; but, as that impudent Englishman says, “ that 
is another story.” 

McCurdy joined his company and regiment, as a “recruit,” at 
Jalapa, just before Twiggs’s division, Pursifor F. Smith’s brigade, 
took up the line of march for Puebla; and then, on the 7th of 
August, 1847, marched from the latter city, with his company and 
regiment, for the City of Mexico. He was the “company clerk,” but 
was with his company in the battle of Contreras, on August 19 and 
20, and in the afternoon of the 20th was present at the battle of Cheru- 
busco. Now just here “stick a pin,” for I wish to digress a little and 
then return to this point. 

Just before the landing of our army under General Scott, at Vera 
Cruz, the writer of this paper was made first sergeant of Company 
“D,” regiment of Mounted Riflemen, and was serving as such 
throughout the campaign in the valley of Mexico, which ended with 
the capture of the city, and of course knew a good deal of McCurdy. 
After the seventeen minutes’ dart from the rear, and the capture of Con- 
treras and all it contained,—guns, prisoners, etc.,—the army, or a 
portion of it, followed rapidly and closely the retreating Mexicans (the 
Rifles in the lead) until] they (the Mexicans) reached their strong posi- 
tion at Cherubusco, where they temporarily took shelter. The regi- 
ment, or the eight dismounted companies, was then, with a dragoon 
company (Captain Sibley’s, I think), held in reserve. The men— 
dirty, hungry, and very tired—threw themselves on the ground, in 
all sorts of attitudes, for a brief rest. It was just at this time General 
Scott rode up, and of course every man in the regiment, with cap off, 
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was on his feet in a moment, and immediately a shout rent the air 
that would have delighted the heart of any true soldier, no matter 
what his rank. The general moved forward to speaking distance, 
and, after quiet was restored, delivered that little speech which I have 
so often repeated, or all of it I could remember; but having heard 
other old fellows tell their oft-repeated stories until they grew out of 
all proportion to the original, and sometimes changing locations hun- 
dreds of miles from their true positions, it struck me that I, too, might 
be, like them, unconsciously lying. Being in this state of doubt, and 
one day at this place unexpectedly meeting McCurdy (the first time 
since we parted in the City of Mexico, in 1847), after a long talk of 
old times I asked if he remembered the speech General Scott made to 
the regiment on the afternoon of August 20, 1847, just before it was 
“sent in” at Cherubusco. He said he did,—every word of it,—and 
at once began to repeat it. 

When we were about to separate I asked him if he would not 
write out the speech and send it to me. He did so, a few days later, 
and I now give his letter and his recollection of the speech, word for 
word ; and that brings us to where we stuck the pin, and I quote from 
McCurdy, as follows: 


“Natrona Soiprers’ Homz, VIRGINIA, 
“ July 13, 1887. 


“ CoLONEL,—You asked me a few days ago to give you a sketch 
of the little speech made by General Scott, after the battle of Con- 
treras and before going into Cherubusco. The words of our grand 
old general were so strongly impressed upon my mind that I can 
never forget them, and I give them to you almost word for word, as 
they were given on that memorable occasion by our loved and re- 
spected general. You know that the Rifles were always called 
General Scott’s pets, and well they were entitled to that appellation, 
for there was not a man in all the ranks that did not love that grand 
old man. He was the soul of honor,—a Christian, a scholar, a hero, 
and a gentleman ; and, believe me, colonel, we shall never look upon 
his like again, either in public or private life. General Scott was 
my ideal of a thoroughbred gentleman and soldier, and I was always 
ready and willing to swear by him. Excuse my uninteresting epistle, 


and believe me 
“ Ever yours, eto., 


“Sam. McCurpy.” 


The following is the speech of General Scott, as McCurdy remem- 
bered it, and as written out and enclosed in the above-quoted letter : 


REMARKS OF GENERAL SCOTT AFTER THE BATTLE OF CONTRERAS. 


“Brave RiFLes, VETERANS, You have been baptized in fire 
and blood, and come out steel. Where bloody work was to be done, the 
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_ Rifles was the cry, and there they were. All speak of them in terms 
of praise and admiration. What can I say? What shall I say? 
Language cannot express my feelings of gratitude for your gallant 
conduct in the terrible conflict of yesterday and this morning. But, 
my brave boys, in the course of one hour more you will be engaged in 
a@ more sanguinary engagement than the one you have just passed 
through, and I hope and trust that you will take the same noble stand 
you did yesterday and this morning. And now, men of the Rifle 
Regiment, you may rest assured that a grateful country will reward 
you for your gallant deeds through this campaign. Good-by for the 
present, and God bless you all.” 

I do not remember as much of the speech as McCurdy does, but 
do remember the first fifteen words of it as here given. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to give a history of the battles 
of Contreras, Cherubusco, Chapultepec, or the Regiment of Mounted 
Riflemen, nor write the life of McCurdy, but only to give a few facts 
which I hope will prove interesting. In speaking of the services of 
the regiment it is, in effect, speaking of nearly every man that 
belonged to it, McCurdy among the number, for, as his intimate and 
almost constant companion (Colonel William P. Wood) said, “ McCurdy 
was an honorable and brave man, always with his company and always 
for duty.” 

-And how well the regiment deserved every word General Scott 
said of it! Although it was then, and is now, one of the “ regular” 
regiments of the United States army, it had been at that time only 
a little over a year in service, and from its first skirmish at “ Puenta 
del Media,” near Vera Cruz, on the 24th of March, 1847, it estab- 
lished the fact that it could be depended on, and won great praise for 
that skirmish. And the brilliant deeds performed at Cerro Gordo, on 
the 17th of April, while under the command of Major Sumner, until 
he fell severely wounded, received the hearty commendation of officers 
and soldiers long in the service. And then, under.Major Loring, next 
day (18th), when the final rush was made for the top of the hill of 
Cerro Gordo, the regiment established its claim to and at once took 
rank as one of the veteran regiments of the regular army. Adding to 
this the heroic deeds done at Contreras, is there any wonder that Gen- 
eral Scott spoke as he did on that memorable afternoon of August 
20th, 1847? 

But to continue. The Rifles remained a very short time idle and 
“in reserve,” as the regiment was ordered to support our extreme left 
at Cherubusco. Just at this moment Major Sumner, of the dragoons, 
rode up, he, it seems, having been ordered by General Scott to lead 
the Rifles and Captain Sibley’s company of dragoons in this move- 
ment to our extreme right, and in rear of the right of the Mexicans. 
As Sumner approached the regiment, the men began to cheer with 
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great vigor and enthusiasm, not having seen him since he fell at the 
head of the regiment at Cerro Gordo. When Sumner took off his cap in 
answer to the cheers of the men, the mark of the Mexican ball could 
be plainly seen on the side of the head, just above the edge of the 
hair. Of course, this brought additional yells, and then when he rode 
along in front of the already formed line, patting the hardly healed 
wound, repeating over and over again the words, “‘ We will pay them 
up for that to-day,” the men were wild with excitement and ready to 
undertake any deed of daring that might be asked of them. 

The rest of the story is history and too long to tell in this paper, 
It is proper to say, however, that we slept that night on the field ot 
battle, and on the inside of the fortifications. 

After the armistice and the battle of Molino del Rey, on the 8th 
of September, speculation among the men of the regiment as to what 
would be General Scott’s next move was very lively, but all agreed 
that whatever it was there would be some very severe fighting and 
that the Rifles would be, as usual, in the midst of it. 

Strange as it may appear, the enlisted men in that regiment at that 
time did have opinions, and I will venture to say that these opinions 
were about as near correct as those of men of the same age who were 
honored by being authorized to wear the “shoulder-straps.” It was 
not until we were in the city and the fighting was over that the 
enlisted man was taught, by judicious “ bucking and gagging,” that he 
was not of the same clay as the officer. But “that is neither here nor 
there.” 

During the rest, from August 20 to September 8,—battle of Molino 
del Rey,—the Rifles were pleasantly located at the Hacienda of Guada- 
loupa, near San Angel (and not far from Tacubaya), and, as usual, 
when not in or getting ready for a fight, were pretty lively, and the 
men of Company “ D”! (McCurdy among them) kept that Kentucky 
country boy, the First Regiment, on the jump to keep up with them ; 
and, when doing his best to “ get on to their curves,” was often “ left,” 
for the same young “‘ bucks” had a wonderful taste for green corn, ripe 
tomatoes, and Mexican girls; and have them they would, no matter 
what the cost. The girls were dear, of course, no matter what the 
price; but as for the corn and tomatoes, I don’t think there were any 
questions asked as to ownerships, date of payment, or the price of the 
articles, 

On the 11th of September it was finally decided that the main attack 

1 On the arrival of the ‘‘ Regiment of Mounted Riflemen”’ at Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri, the enlisted men were discharged, McCurdy among them. He (McCurdy), 
it seems, then went to California and became a member of the California Legislature. 
He came back to “the States,” and served through the last war, probably in the 
Twentieth and One Hundred and Twelfth Pennsylvania Volunteers. And then, on 


the 18th of October, 1892, at the Soldiers’ Home, answered his last roll-call. 
W. B. Lane. 
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on the city should begin with Chapultepec, and, in consequence, all 
troops, except those already there, and Twiggs’s division, began to 
move in the direction of Tacubaya. Riley’s brigade (Second), of 
Twiggs’s division, with Taylor’s and Steptoe’s batteries, were left in 
front of the northern gates (to our right) to make a “ false attack.” 
This body of troops was supported by the First Brigade of Twiggs’s di- 
vision, of which the Rifles formed a part. On the morning of the 12th, 
Taylor’s and Steptoe’s batteries opened fire on the enemy’s batteries 
situated near the San Antonio gate, and those to the left of that gate. 
The firing was kept up during the 12th, and “on the morning of the 
13th the firing was renewed with great spirit, which caused the enemy 
to withdraw his guns.” General Smith with his brigade (the First) 
was then ordered to Chapultepec for the purpose of supporting Major- 
General Quitman’s division, which was about to make an attack on the 
east side of the hill. . . . General Smith made a rapid march of three 
miles, and on reaching Tacubaya reported to General Quitman, and 
was ordered by him to form the reserve of his column. 

Worth’s division was already in position and ready to support 
General Pillow and the “storming party” attached to his (Pillow’s) 
division, which division was about to begin the attack on the west side 
of the hill. However, to follow up the fortunes of Pillow and of 
Worth, who finally moved around Chapultepec to the west to success- 
fully attack the San Cosme gate, would make this paper most too long ; 
besides, our business is with the Rifles. 

General Smith, in complying with General Quitman’s order, moved 
the Rifles close up in rear of his right, which threw the regiment very 
near the two batteries at the foot of the hill just where the aqueduct 
leaves it, turns a little to the left and east, and continues in the centre 
of the causeway (a road on east side) to the Garita de Belise. The 
regiment by this movement was brought immediately in rear of the 
“ storming party” under the command of Captain Paul, Seventh Infan- 
try. For a few minutes the men lay down behind a hedge of maguey 
plants as a slight protection against musket balls. I remember raising 
my head (“D” Company was on the right, if I am not mistaken) 
long enough to look down the line to the left, and saw that the backs 
of the prostrate men were covered with the fibre from these plants, 
knocked out by musket balls. The fire from the Mexicans was very 
brisk, and a constant pattering of the balls could be heard as they 
passed through these plants a few inches above the backs of the men. 

By the by, I wonder if anybody else felt as I did when rising from 
that flattened-out position, to an erect one, on to their feet. It seemed to 
me that my six feet had suddenly grown to about thirteen before I 
took the “ position of a soldier,” and that there were about twelve feet 
of me under fire. : 

The order soon came, crisp and decided, to “ fall-in-forward!” The 
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regiment (three companies had been detached and sent farther to the 
right) went at the batteries at the foot of the hill with a yell on a keen 
ran, and was into one of them almost immediately. But we will let 
General Pursifor F. Smith (brigade commander), General Twiggs 
(division commander), and General Quitman (volunteers division com- 
mander), tell the story. 3 

General Smith in his official report dated “City of Mexico, Sep- 
tember 19, 1847,” says, “. . . The main body of General Quitman’s 
command was advanced by the road leading from the east end of 
Tacubaya, towards the foot of the hill of Chapultepec. In pursuance 
of the general’s directions I formed my brigade in his rear and prolonged 
my right beyond his, to cover his right and rear from the enemy 
stationed near the aqueduct leading from Chapultepec to the city. . . . 
The enemy’s principal batteries on this side were discovered to be at 
the foot of the hill near where the aqueduct leaves it, so that prolong- 
ing my line in that direction brought the regiment of Mounted Rifle- 
men on my right, immediately in rear of the storming party under 
Captain Paul’s Seventh Infantry, and when the attack was ordered, they 
(Riflemen) entered the battery along with the storming party and carried 
the second battery in rear of the first,? where several guns and many 
prisoners were taken. General Quitman, at the head of the column, 
immediately directed the Riflemen on the road towards the city, by the 
garita of Belise. ... The advance regiment of Mounted Riflemen, 
under the immediate direction of General Quitman, supported by the 
fire of Captain Drum’s piece, an eight-inch howitzer, followed by the 
rest of the brigade, carried a battery near Casa Colorado, half-way to 
the garita, and here the general halted the column to reorganize it for an 
attack on the battery at the garita.” It will be observed that General 
Smith, in this report, properly claims that the Rifles took two batteries, 
—one at the foot of the hill in rear of the first one taken by the storm- 
ing party, and the other, “ half-way to the garita,” at“ Casa Colorado.” 

After the column had been reorganized, as above stated, “for an 
attack on the battery at the garita,” the Rifles were again placed in the 
front, but were “supported by the South Carolina Volunteers.” 

General Smith continues, “ Lieutenant Benjamin now came up with 
another piece (sixteen pounder), and after a few rounds from the artil- 
lery, the advance of Riflemen, led by General Quitman in person, 
charged the battery at the garita and carried it, entering the City of 
Mexico at that point exactly at twenty minutes past one P.M. The re- 
serve having pushed forward, arrived at the battery at the same mo- 
ment. . . . The troops in advance of the garita were recalled, and my 
brigade was then directed to occupy the buildings of the garita, on our 
left of the road within the city, and preparations made fo establish bat- 
teries in front of our heavy guns. . . . This was done during the night 


2 All italics are mine.—W. B. L. 
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(of the 13th). . . . After taking possession of the citadel and leaving 
a garrison in it (on the 14th) we advanced to the grand plaza, my 
brigade leading ; and, having formed there, saluted the national colors, 
planted by a non-commissioned officer of the regiment of Mounted 
Riflemen, on the national palace, at seven o’clock A.M.” * 

Of course, it will be understood that the position of the Rifles 
immediately in rear of the right of General Quitman’s division gave 
it (the Rifle Regiment) the opportunity of being the first troop on the 
causeway leading to the city through the Belise gate. And an oppor- 
tunity, where bravery and dash was required and expected, was never 
neglected by that heroic regiment. 

The division commander, General Twiggs, in his report dated City 
of Mexico, September 21, 1847, says, “‘. . . Smith’s brigade was now 
ordered to proceed in the direction of Chapultepec, and support one of 
the columns of attack, commanded by Major-General Quitman. With 
the stormers from my division in front on the road, the attacking 
column on the left, and Smith’s brigade on the right of it, the force 
advanced in the face of a well-directed fire from a battery at the base 
of Chapultepec near a point where the aqueduct leaves it, and also 
from musketry sheltered by the aqueduct, and by breastworks across 
and on each side of the road. When within charging distance, the 
stormers, with the assistance of the right of Smith’s brigade (the Rifles 
were on the extreme right L), which had been thrown forward to- 
wards the aqueduct, rushed on the enemy’s guns, drove off or killed 
the cannoneers, and took possession of this strong point. . . . Smith’s 
brigade—the Riflemen leading, supported by an eight-inch howitzer in 
charge of the late and gallant Captain Drum, Fourth Artillery—carried 
a battery near the Casa Colorado, half-way to the garita on the Chapul- 
tepec road. The command was here recognized by the senior officer, 
Major-General Quitman, with the Mounted Riflemen again in the 
advance, supported by the South Carolina regiment,—the remainder of 
Smith’s brigade being in reserve,—and charged the battery at the 
garita; the reserve, pushing up, arrived at the battery at the same mo- 
ment with the advance, and entered the city at twenty minutes after one 
o’clock P.M. . . . Our national colors were planted on the enemy’s 
palace, by a non-commisioned officer of Mounted Rifles, at seven o’clock 
A.M., . . . being September 14, 1847. 

Major-General Quitman commanded what was known as the 
“Volunteer Division ;” but, as already stated, General Smith’s first 
brigade (of Twiggs’s division) supported and acted with this “ Volun- 
teer Division,” and, of course, for the time being was under General 


8 This matter of raising the flag on the national palace was, several years after, 
a matter of investigation by acommittee of Congress. I don’t know, and don’t care 
to, the result of that investigation. —W. B. Lane. 
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Quitman’s command, especially so from Chapultepec to the “ Garita del 
Belise,” when it (garita, or gate) was captured, as already told. 

General Quitman’s report is dated ‘‘ National Palace, Mexico, Sep- 
tember 29, 1847.” The following is an extract from the report : 

“. .. Brevet Brigadier-General Smith, with his well-disciplined 
brigade, has reported to me for orders. He was instructed to move 
in reserve on the right flank of the assaulting column, protect it from 
skirmishers or more serious attack in that quarter, and, if possible, on 
the assault, cross the aqueduct leading to the city, turn the enemy, and 
cut off his retreat. . . .” 

This order was successfully carried out, as already shown. Gen- 
eral Quitman’s report continues : 

“... The Rifles, supported by the South Carolina regiment and 
followed by the remainder of Smith’s brigade, were now advanced 
from arch to arch towards another strong battery which had been 
thrown across the road about a mile from Chapultepec, having four 
embrasures with a redan work on the right. 

“ At this point, the enemy in considerable force made an obstinate 
resistance ; but with the aid of the effective fire of an eight-inch how- 
itzer, directed by the indefatigable Captain Drum, and the daring 
bravery of the gallant Rifle Regiment, it was carried by assault. The 
column was here reorganized for an attack upon the batteries at the 
garita of the city. The regiment of riflemen, intermingled with the 
bayonets of the South Carolina regiment, were placed in advance,— 
three rifles and three bayonets under each arch. . . . In this order 
the column resolutely advanced from arch to arch of the aqueduct. . . . 
The whole column was now under a galling fire, but it continued to 
move forward steadily and firmly. The Rifles, well sustained by the 
South Carolinians, gallantly pushed on to the attack; and at twenty 
minutes past one the garita was carried and the City of Mexico entered 
at that point. In a few minutes the whole command was compactly 
up,—a large part of it within the garita. . . . Upon taking the garita, 
the Riflemen and South Carolina regiment rushed forward and occupied 
the arches of the aqueduct, within a hundred yards of the citadel. . . .” 

The “citadel” spoken of was about three hundred yards from the 
garita, and, of course, in the city. 

The route taken by General Worth’s column after the fall of .Cha- 
pultepec, by the San Cosme gate, was a longer one, and, of course, it 
required more time to reach the city by that route than that by the 
Belise gate; and, besides, there were other obstacles, which would 
require too much space to detail, encountered by General Worth, to 
delay his arrival at and the capture of the San Cosme gate, some hours 
after the city was entered by the head of General Quitman’s column 
(“ Rifles in advance, sustained by and intermingled with the South 
Carolina volunteers”) at the Belise gate. 
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The San Cosme gate was captured between seven and eight o’clock 
P.M. (13th of September), and the advance of General Worth’s column 
was fairly in the city by the last-named hour. 

“A twenty-four pounder and a ten-inch mortar were placed in 
position” at nine o’clock P.M. Eight shots were fired in the direction 
of the plaza, which seems to have been the signal for the departure of 
the national government and Santa Anna’s defeated army. A com- 
mission from the city government was received by General Worth 
about one o’clock A.M. on the 14th, and passed on to General Scott. 
However, to tell about that will make this paper too long. 

By five o’clock A.M. on the 14th, the head of General Worth’s 
column had reached the Alameda, and was there halted by General 
Scott. In the mean time the column under General Quitman (the 
South Carolina regiment was left to garrison the garita, and the Sec- 
ond Pennsylvania, the “ citadel”), with Smith’s brigade again in the 
advance and the Rifles leading the brigade, entered the plaza and ran 
up a flag on the National Palace,—so the official reports say. Of this 
incident, General Quitman says,— 

“Captain Roberts, of the Rifle Regiment, who had led the advance 
company of the storming party at Chapultepec, and had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself during the preceding day, was detailed by me to 
plant the star-spangled banner of our country upon the national 
palace.” 

General Smith in his report (already quoted), in speaking in com- 
mendation of the officers of the Rifles, says, “. . . Brevet Second Lieu- 
tenant Stuart (Rifles), one of the storming party, was first to mount 
every battery from Chapultepec to the city.” 

Fighting in the streets, and on the house-tops, began almost imme- 
diately on entering the plaza, and continued more or less severe during 
the 14th and 15th, and, as usual, the rifles took a prominent part, 
losing several men in killed and wounded. General Worth’s command 
also lost both officers and men, in killed and wounded, on the 14th and 
15th, from the deserters and stragglers from the defeated Mexican 
army, and recently liberated (through hatred of the “ Americans”) 
convicts from the city prisons. 

About eight o’clock a band of music was heard coming from the 
direction of the Alameda, where the head of General Worth’s column 
had halted. In a few minutes, General Scott, in full uniform, and on 
his big horse, was seen entering the plaza, followed by the second 
dragoon band (on horseback), and immediately in rear rode ~~ 
Sumner and his dragoon as escort. 

It was a grand sight, and the cheering and yells were only equaled 
by those of an hour before, when our flag was run up on the palace. 

General Scott was always a magnificent-looking soldier, and when 
mounted on his big horse, surrounded by his small but very able staff, 
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and when his six feet four was arrayed in all the glitter and feathers 
pertaining to his rank and position, he looked the ideal “ conquering 
hero.” The soldiers of the army in Mexico were devoted to him, and 
anything General Scott'said they could do, or ought to do, every man 
was ready to attempt for their beloved commander. — 

On this occasion (in the plaza) the Rifles were on the right of the 
line, with head of the column resting very near the main entrance to 
the palace. General Scott rode along the line, from left to right, and 
was cheered all thé way until he reached the right of the Rifles. And 
then he made another speech to the regiment, or a few belonging to it, 
which was not so complimentary as that at Churubusco. Just as he was 
about to move away from the front of the regiment he came face to 
face with four or five of our men, each “lending a hand” in lugging 
between them, from the market place which was near, the largest bas- 
ket full of the reddest tomatoes I think I ever saw. They (the men) 
were not received with applause by the general, but were ordered 
back with their precious freight to the market place, and the words 
used to convey the orders and the opinions of our commander were 
not pleasant to listen to, especially when you wanted tomatoes. 

The basket was taken back as ordered, but more than probable it 
was placed where it could “do the most good,” or be easily found 
again, even in the dark. 

In the face of General Scott’s official report, dated “‘ Head-quarters 
of the Army, National Palace of Mexico, September 18, 1847,” it is 
not proposed to claim any especial merit for being the first regiment to 
enter the plaza and to raise the flag on the palace; but, all the same, 
these things are facts which there is no gainsaying. 

The following is an extract from the report referred to: 
Quitman proceeded to the great plaza or square, planted guards, and 
hoisted the colors of the United States on the National Palace, con- 
taining the halls of congress and executive apartments of Federal 
Mexico. * In this grateful service Quitman might have been anticipated 
by Worth but for my express orders, halting the latter at the head of 
the Alameda (a green park), within three squares of the goal of general 
ambition. The capital, however, was not taken by any one or two 
corps, but by the talent, the science, the gallantry, and prowess of this 
entire army. In the glorious conquest all* had contributed, early and 
powerfully,—the killed, the wounded, and ‘the fit for duty,—at Vera 
Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, San Antonio, Churubusco (three battles), 
the-Molino del Rey, and Chapultepec, as much as those who fought 
at the gates of Belise and San Cosme... .” All the same, the Rifles 
were the first in the city. 

The fact is, it was an army of heroes from front to rear, from right 
to left, and from top to bottom, and it was praise, indeed, when a regi- 

* Italics General Scott’s.—L. 
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. ment or company could win any especial distinction from an army com- 
posed of such veteran organizations as the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Artillery; the Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth regiments of infantry ; the battalion of United States Marines ; 
the Voltigeur Regiment; the Second Pennsylvania and South Caro- 
lina Volunteers; Major Gunning’s command, composed of eight com- 
panies of the Second Dragoons, Phil Kearney’s company of the First 
Dragoons, and Ruff’s company of mounted riflemen. And then call 
to mind the names of a few officers serving with these commands, who 
in after years made world-wide reputations, and the wonder is still 
greater how any particular body of troops could gain any special com- 
mendation when there were such odds to contend against. But the 
Rifles did it, all the same. 

Some of the names are: “Captain Joseph E. Johnson,” Topo- 
graphical Engineers, and lieutenant-colonel of Voltigeurs; “Captain 
Robert E. Lee,” Corps of Engineers; First Lieutenants “P. T. G. 
Beauregard,” “G. W. Smith,” and “ Zealous B. Tower,” Corps of 
Engineers. And as second lieutenants there were “ George B. McClel- 
Jan,” Engineers; “U. S. Grant,” Fourth Infantry; “George E. 
Ricket,” Second Infantry ; “ Winfield S. Hancock,” Sixth Infantry ; 
“Cadmus M. Wilcox,” Seventh Infantry, and others, Some of the 
first lieutenants were “James Longstreet,” Eighth Infantry ; “ Fitz- 
John Porter,” Fourth Artillery ; “ Earl Van Dorn,” Seventh Infantry ; 
“K. R. 8. Canby,” Second Infantry; and “D. C. Buel,” adjutant 
Third Infantry. Lieutenants “W. B. Franklin,” “George H. 
Thomas,” “John Pope,” “D. N. Couch,” “George Meade,” and 
“T, J. Wood” were serving on the other line, under General, Taylor. 
“Sherman” was serving in California with “Fremont.” But the list 
is too long to give other names. 

With all these veteran regiments and other organizations, officered 
by such bright, brave, and able young men, whose names are given, 
to say nothing of their older and most competent commanders, it is 
great honor for the “ Regiment of Mounted Riflemen” that the divi- 
sion commander, Major-General Quitman, should make use of the 
words in another extract from his official report, which I now pro- 
pose to quote. But first it is proper to state that General Quitman 
led in person the Rifles down the aqueduct to the Belise gate, and the 
Rifles led the division. The following is the extract : 

“., . This report has already shown the prominent part taken 
by.the regiment of riflemen under the command of the brave and 
intrepid Major Loring, who fell severely wounded by my side, while 
receiving orders for the final charge upon the garita. After the 
taking of the batteries of Chapultepec, in which portions of this corps 
took an active part, this efficient and splendid regiment were employed 
as sharp-shooters in the advance, through the arches of the aqueduct, 
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where their services were invaluable. My only concern was to restrain 
their daring impetuosity. per i 

There, that is a part of the Rifle record, up to the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1847. Doubtless it has already been asked, “ Who the thunder 
was Major-General Quitman?” Go, read your history or ask Major- 
Generals George M. Getty, Z. B. Tower, Don Carlos Buell, Fitz-John 
Porter, W. B. Franklin, and Brigadier-Generals John P. Hatch, Innis 
N. Palmer, John Green, James Oakes, and Colonel John Hamilton, 
and others who have time to read a page or two, now and then, of 
ancient history. The two companies of Rifles that were mounted ably 
sustained the reputation of the eight serving on foot, of which I have 
been writing. 

The regiment, or the eight companies, remained in the City of 
Mexico from the 14th of September, 1847, until peace was made, in 
July, 1848,—or was it earlier in 1848 than that? Be that as it may, 
the army was there long enough, at any rate, for the first fruits of a 
higher civilization among the Mexicans to show itself; and I am 
under the impression that, in consequence of this contact with different 
nations, the Mexicans would be harder to conquer now than then. 

Notwithstanding General Scott’s reprimand in the plaza, on the 
14th of September, the men of the regiment retained a keen taste for 
ripe tomatoes, green corn, and Mexican girls; and up to the very day 
the regiment paraded on the plaza to march for Very Cruz and home, 
the dear little Mexican girls hung about these big six-foot men from 
Maryland, Tennessee, Indiana, and Kentucky ; and these same big 
fellows, who climbed the hill at Cerro Gordo, made the seventeen-min- 
utes’ dash at Contreras, and were among the stormers at Chapultepec, 
and charged the Belise gate,—and all this without “ turning a hair,”— 
bawled like babies when parting from these little women, whom they 
had known only for a little over nine months. Who can blame them? 
Was it not General Jackson who said he “ would not give a damn for 
a man who would not fight and make love to a pretty woman”? The 
Rifles could do and did both. 

And how is it with the regiment of to-day,—the Third Cavalry? 
Has it kept up the reputation of the old Rifles for bravery, dash, 
courtesy, and hospitality? Captain Morton may tell us in his coming 
book. 


5 Italics are mine.—W. B. L. 


W. B. Lang, U.S.A. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


In the spring of the year, when seeds and hens begin to swell with 
the promise of watermelons and fresh eggs, the heart of man also 
dilates with resolutions of amendment and determination to be some- 
body. Hence it was that Featherfoot, on the morning when our 
chronicle picks him up, was troubled with a mournful sense of insig- 
nificance as he searched the past in vain for evidence of his value even 
to the garrison, to say nothing of the world at large. 

So he looked around for a chance to assert himself, which seemed 
easier done from any door-step but his own. He felt that he had his 
faults as Solomon had his concubines, and he knew, much to his com- 
fort, that the righteous Cato got drunk at least once in his censorious 
life, and that so wise a man as Socrates seldom returned to supper and 
Xantippe until the tea and biscuits were cold, and club, lodge, and 
lyceum up-town had turned him and his wearisome interrogations out 
of doors. 

Featherfoot’s impulses were generally good; but they did not 
always harden into deeds, remaining too often in the milky stage sub- 
ject to all the accidents of procrastination, so that the man who won’t 
go home till morning finds ultimately that he has not much of a home 
to go to. 

However, that was not Featherfoot’s trouble at present. Certainly 
he had a home, in fact he was beginning to think that he had rather 
too much of it; but at this particular time both his discontent and his 
aspiration were gradually coming into focus upon the post adjutant, 
and he had about resolved to have it out with that gentleman over 
what Featherfoot was pleased to think a fashion Mr. Penwiper had of 
detailing him on boards of survey and such-like barren duty altogether 
out of his turn. 

It will be perceived that Featherfoot was just like the rest of us, 
who are wont to initiate a}l effort at moral readjustment by pitching 
into our neighbors. , 

So after breakfast the lieutenant walked over to the office, making 
great efforts on the road to accumulate an expression of severe dis- 
pleasure. 

“Ah, Mr. Penwiper. Ah, I’m on another board, I believe; I 
don’t see how ; this makes the third i 
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“ Hullo, Featherfoot, that you? What’s the matter, man ?—never 
saw you looking so poorly in my life. My dear fellow, your eyes 
make me think of a strawberry on a pat of butter,—a blue pill is what 
you want.” 

“Ah, Mr. Penwiper, I came over here to see about that detail 
j ee 

“ Now, Featherfoot, you haven’t any time to lose; here’s Boomer 
just missed going under with bilious remittent, and he has a constitu- 
tion like a horse.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Penwiper, but r 

“Sorry, Featherfoot, I can’t stay, must take some papers down to 
the colonel,—he’s out of sorts, too, and I’m not feeling well myself. 
Sit down, if you like, don’t know when Ill get back, though.” And 
out the adjutant went with a handful of documents to be signed that 
very morning, or else 

We have often tried to think what would happen if the post com- 
mander should really be unable to distribute the usual score of auto- 
graphs among the literature that the wants of the service pile upon his 
desk every morning. Anybody can reply that one man’s signature is 
as good as another’s. Well, just substitute your own for Vanderbilt’s, 
and see what comes of it. 

Featherfoot concluded that there was nothing to be done with the 
adjutant at present; but he also recollected that he had a bone to pick 
with the post quartermaster, which might as well be advanced another 
stage. 

He went home first, however, and passed a looking-glass, acci- 
dentally of course. True enough, he had not slept well the night 
before, and there was more shadow under his eyes than the bulge of 
his forehead could reasonably be held accountable for. “Confound it,” 
muttered Featherfoot, “I must take more exercise. I’ll begin now 
and walk round the reservation three times a day.” 

He had so resolved at least once a week for years, but had never 
got beyond the sutler’s store, at which point it occurred to him that, 
after all, exercise did nothing but transform beefsteak into muscles, and 
the less of it done the smaller would be his mess bill and the larger 
his balance at the bank. 

And Featherfoot felt that this balance was not to be meddled with. 
It might not be much, but it was there, and it gave to his individuality 
a metallic ring that meant business, and consolation when elbowed, as 
he often imagined himself to be, by ruder but certainly poorer men. 

And there is a good deal of humbug about this need of exercise. 
If a man will eat three times as much as he ought to, he, of course, 
needs some private tread-mill of his own to work it off; but if he feeds 
like a sensible being, to repair waste and not to make it, he will find 
his own fires and stairway will furnish him enough to do. 
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This morning Featherfoot extended his walk to the quartermaster’s 
office. That gentleman was busy, too; so busy that Featherfoot looked 
on with a renewed sense of being altogether in the way. Mr. O’Quills 
was shouting for the messenger, directing one clerk to do this and 
another that, dispatching sergeants right and left with orders for the 
issue of buckets, boots, or brooms, until Featherfoot’s heart almost 
failed him, and he half decided to go home and study battalion-drill or 
write a paper on the military value of the Mississippi, or get up some 
subject for profitable conversation at the club. 

“Strangest thing in the world,” muttered the quartermaster ; “ had 
that memorandum in my hand a moment ago,” and he poked here and 
there in the wilderness of papers before him, and finally upset the 
mass and began anew. ‘These excavations always ended in a call for 
the office factotum, whose name was Strapp. It was worth a day’s 
march to hear the quartermaster in his moments of impatience enunci- 
ate that name. He rolled and prolonged the “r” until it resounded 
through the vicinity like a clap of thunder in the Catskills, “S-t-r-r- 
r-r-r-rapp !” , 

“Trritatus homo qui R. R. quam plurima dicat.” Then, responsive 
to this signal of distress, Strapp was heard from afar rushing to the 
rescue with a pen behind his ear and a sympathetic smile illuminating 
the premises like a search-light. No fugitive document ever succeeded 
in escaping his fingers. Sooner or later he drew it out of its lurking 
place in the labyrinth of returns, requisitions, and receipts, as surely 
as—a dentist, we were going to say, but in these days they don’t draw. 
They file, fill, and fortify, and there you are with every molar as 
permanent as a kyanized pile. 

In the respite afforded by the advent of this faithful subordinate, 
the quartermaster found time to say, “ Good-morning, Featherfoot,” 
who in turn was encouraged to remark he came round to see about that 
back porch of his. 

“ Back porch?” 

“Yes; I want to get it painted, you know.” 

“ What are you doing with a back porch, anyhow ?” 

“That’s the sunny side of the house.” 

“Can’t help it; piazzas are allowed only to the C.O. and his 
staff.” . 

“Well, I built this myself.” 

“You'll have to take it down. No amateur architecture allowed 
about this post.” 

“Perhaps you’d better come over and look at it.” 

“T’ve no time to waste on makeshifts; evil constructions corrupt 
good taste.” 

“ Makeshifts! It’s a nice job; nothing better on the line.” 

“ Now, Featherfoot,” said the quartermaster, in his most winning 
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manner, “I know you are a gifted man in many ways, but I wouldn’t 
trust you with a hand-saw,—much less a plumb line.” 

“Oh, I don’t claim to be a carpenter; I found one, though.” 

“Yes, some wood-butcher of Boomer’s, I suppose.” 

“ Aha, I tell you Gilbert is no wood-butcher.” 

“Thank you. Gilbert’s his name, is it?” and the quartermaster 
made a memorandum, “ Fact is, I’ve been so pressed lately that I’ve 
let these little things escape me,—Gilbert,—yes. I only hope he is as 
good as you say.” 

But Featherfoot silently thought of the morrow. Here was 
Boomer’s pet cabinet-maker delivered over to the enemy by name. 

Between sickness in the family and suspended vouchers in the 
office Mr. O’Quills had been less active than usual in his out-door 
supervision. This interposition of Providence had been thoroughly 
improved, and various minor constructions by unauthorized parties 
prosecuted to a finish so quietly as to escape notice, among which was 
the appendix Featherfoot dignified by the name of back porch. 

The madam had clamored a year or more for its erection as a cool 
and convenient place for shelling peas and bringing under closer obser- 
vation the domestic service in its remoter orbits. Boomer, finding out 
that one of his recruits was an artist in oak and black walnut, had 
meantime added largely to his own movables, and having no space to 
spare for more furniture and willing to befriend Mrs. Featherfoot, 
whose position by deputy on the army register was not such as to secure 
her any surplusage of house-room, but who, as he knew, made the most 
excellent use of all she could get, he had loaned recruit Gilbert at odd 
times to Mr. Featherfoot with strict injunctions to hurry np and say 
nothing. 

And the lieutenant, by dint of devoting his whole mind to it and 
coaxing supplies out of the quartermaster under various pretexts, had 
managed to secure a platform and shelter enough for a couple of rock- 
ing-chairs outside the west door. This neatly latticed in and with a 
morning glory or two once trained up the sides would quite realize the 
madam’s ideal, and life seem less hard and prosaic as she looked out 
into the sunset and reflected that each day was bringing them nearer to 
a captain’s rank and quarters. 

We left Featherfoot considerably dismayed over his involuntary 
betrayal of Boomer’s loaned artist, but he had somewhat recovered and 
began to think he was entitled to further benefit for this honest confes- 
sion to the quartermaster, and just now he preferred paint to any more 
refined evidence of esteem, and he suggested it accordingly. 

“Paint?” replied that gentleman; “I don’t believe I have a 
drop.” 

“Yes, I know the formula, but suppose you turn me loose in your 


store-room.”’ 
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“ Sweet simplicity, its not what you find in the store-room, it’s the 
return of property received, issued, and expended that counts.” 

“ Well, let me have a look at the returns.” 

“Tmpossible, you are not a bonded officer. The archives of the 
office must be respected.” 

“ Certainly, but how about the paint ?” 

“None on hand.” 

Then I’ll paint it myself. Good-bye.” 

“Hold on a minute. I would do anything in the world to oblige 
you ; it just occurs to me——— What’s your style of color?” 

This rather puzzled Featherfoot, who hated the trouble of decision. 

“Oh, some shade of buff, brown, perhaps white.” 

“T think we are out of buffs and browns.” 

“Well, I’m not particular, whatever won’t injure the general 
effect.” 

“ Yes, to be sure, we must not trifle with the general effect; there 
isn’t much to spare up your way.” 

“‘'You’ll do the painting, then ?” 

“ Perhaps, if I’m not interfered with. I know Mrs. Featherfoot 
doesn’t like the smell of paint.” 

“Well, we go to town this afternoon, now is your time.” 

“But where’s the paint? Better put it off till I get a new 
inveice.” 

“ Hardly, rather take what you have on hand. I’ve plenty of faith 
in your resources.” 

“ Tt’s Hobson’s choice.” 

- “No matter.” 

“Green or yellow?” 

“Oh, not so bad as that; something homogeneous with the sur- 
roundings.” 

“Exactly. This afternoon, you say ?” 

“Yes ;” and Featherfoot departed. It looked as if he had really 
made headway in a tedious job. He was mightily relieved and 
cocked his cap a trifle closer to the stars than ever, but resolved that 
he would keep the results of his successful diplomacy as a pleasant 
surprise for the madam. 

“ Homogeneous with the surroundings,—that’s unusual for Feather- 
foot ; wonder if he’s studying up for a transfer to the ordnance.” So 
mused the quartermaster, and was about to overhaul another bundle of 
papers when a thought struck him, not unpleasantly it seemed, though 
his face was in the main a sad one, with more creases and lines than 
belonged to his years. ‘“ Homogeneous with surroundings,” and finally 
Mr. O’Quills smiled. 

Mrs. Featherfoot was a good deal like the Englishman whose motto 
was duty, and who seems nowadays to be in the safe custody of tradi- 
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tion. The madam, at all events, recognized her social obligations and 
discharged them to the uttermost farthing, which practically included 
the clergyman’s wife, although she was deplorably broad church and 
had actually been known to assist at a ladies’ prayer-meeting. Another 
cycle of calls in the neighborhood has become imperative and Feather- 
foot himself brought round to a passive attitude, scolding intermit- 
tently because the business could not be disposed of like a five-barred 
gate at a single jump; on the contrary, it hung on like the elm-tree 
beetle,—one lot is no sooner killed off than another appears. He 
insisted that he could occupy his time to much better advantage in 
his “library,” where he imagined he spent many profitable hours. To 
each day suggested by the madam he interposed one objection after 
another until, driven out of all cover by her patient persistence, he 
consented to the loss of an afternoon in experimenting with town 
bell-pulls and parlors, prefaced for the early hours with a bit or two 
of shopping, which the lieutenant equally detested, and so was eager 
to combine the two, just as one selects a rainy morning to burn out the 
chimney. 

As soon, then, as the lieutenant and Mrs. Featherfoot were well 
outside the reservation the quartermaster started a man, who was mus- 
tered as painter, to work upon the back porch. We ought to make it 
clear that this construction of Featherfoot’s looked like a back porch, 
like one that, prematurely hatched and wandering through the world, 
had run up against the Featherfoot house and stayed there from inability 
to get beyond. The surface for decorative purposes was limited, but 
the painter, furnished his materials by Mr. O’Quills in person, disposed 
of them to such advantage that, remote as was the location, spectators 
began to gather and express their unqualified approval. 

It was pleasant to notice these evidences of Featherfoot’s popularity 
and the interest felt in the family by those who knew them best; and 
it was also admitted that the quartermaster, although he might be a 
little late jn starting, generally managed to arrive on time without foul- 
ing his competitor either. 

Meanwhile, Featherfoot and the madam were really having a very 
agreeable afternoon. Though he had hoped for an early shower,—in 
fact only consented under a good prospect for one,—the elements were 
kind to the lady and the sun came out like that of Austerlitz. 

They had accumulated their bundles at the “Corner” to be called. 
for as customary by the market man, had found everybody at home, 
including good Mother Bowen with her seed cake and current wine,, 
but, ending with Judge Blackstone late in the day, that hospitable soul 
had insisted upon sharing with them what he called “ potluck,” and 
they went into one of those old-fashioned dinners of his that stopped 
just at the dead-line, beyond which adipose tissue and double chins. 
ran into gout and chalkstones. 
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This meant also a rubber of whist, where fortunately Featherfoot 
was not the judge’s partner, and the time went by shod in velvet until 
Mrs. Featherfoot, who knew good society when she saw it and improved 
her chances accordingly, consented to only one more game, in which 
the judge revoked and was wholly reconciled to going to bed himself. 

It was late when the Featherfoots. took their leave and later still 
when they reached the post. The rain that the lieutenant had hoped 
for earlier was now coming up the river, and a preliminary spatter had 
freshened the air. 

Just as the Featherfoots swept round into the main sidewalk they 
were suddenly brought face to face with Bridget and Phyllis whom 
we left in a previous chronicle running away from a supposed Feather- 
foot, as has been duly told, and if not duly remembered it is not our 
fault, nor shall it be our fault if at this stage of the story another im- 
portant moral is not plainly interpolated. 

Consider, for instance, how a man is sure to gain by a prompt 
compliance with his wife’s wishes. Had the lieutenant selfishly re- 
mained at home and left the madam to the solitary discharge of their 
mutual responsibilities to the social world of Cartertown, the fates, as 
we have recorded, had prepared for him through Mr. Metrikin’s 
omnivorous appetite for knowledge as pretty a bit of scandal as was 
ever spread before a dowager. But saying he would not go he went, 
and -so spoilt the fable of the fugitive maids. They absolutely ran 
against him in their haste and the recognition was of the most positive 
sort. 

“Take care, there,—take care; what’s the matter?” 

“Oh—why, it’s the lieutenant himself! Oh, Mrs. Featherfoot, 
there was a man 

“Why, it’s Bridget, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, mem. We were so frightened ; somebody came out 

“Nonsense. Get along home; I’ll wait here until’I hear you 
shut the gate.” . 

So Bridget and Phyllis put on an additional simulation of haste, 
slamming the gate with an energy that told of their surprise and dis- 
appointment at this unexpected ending of the evening’s romance. 

“Did you ever?” said Phyllis, as in the shelter of the door-way 
they waited, rather hoping their pursuer, whoever he was, ‘might 
escape the interposition of “Old Featherfoot.” 

“Tt beats all,” was Bridget’s reply. “I have a good mind to go 
straight back.” 

But they did not go; perhaps the weather prevented. It was evi- 
dent enough—mournfully evident—that Featherfoot had stood before 
them clothed and in his right mind, instead of following hard after 
waving a white handkerchief and begging them to stop, for to such 
dimensions had the idy] attained in the visions of the night. 


”? 
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Featherfoot, little aware of what he had escaped, managed with 
the madam to reach their own home just in time, for they shut their 
door against the first rush of the brief storm. He was still conscious 
of the pleasant glow left by the last swallow of the judge’s sherry, 
and the madam was happy because she had saved her bonnet. 

So they went to bed with more peace of mind than commonly 
belonged to that operation in the Featherfoot family. 

The next morning the lieutenant was composing himself for that 
precious bit of a nap which derives most of its charm from a dreamy 
half knowledge that everybody else is up and stirring, when he heard 
from the foot of the stairway, “ Mr. Featherfoot !” 

There was no mistaking the acid accent. It is not mentioned in 
Greek nor has it received official recognition at the hands of the 
French Academy, but few are the marital ears to which it is not 
familiar. There is an initial stress and a terminal abruptness about it 
which are unmistakable signs of more a-coming, and it demands 
instant defensive preparations. 

“Mr. Featherfoot !” . 

“Well, what is it?” said he, poking his head out of the door and 
forecasting nothing worse than a shortage in the coal-bin, or the delay 
of the milkman, or possibly a leak in the water-pipes, these being the 
ordinary calamities to which the lieutenant was introduced as “ Mr. 
Featherfoot.” “ What is it, my dear?” 

“ Please come down-stairs.” 

He found the madam waiting in the hall-way. Pointing to its 
rear exit, “ Whose work is that?” she demanded 

“Where?” said the lieutenant, impatiently. “I don’t see any- 
tliing ; what’s the trouble ?” 

“Go out and just look at your back porch.” 

Now, Featherfoot, though by this time buttoned up so far as 
clothes went, was all abroad morally and had not been given a chance 
to get even his recollections in order, so that he started for the point 
indicated by the madam rather warily, suspecting a mouse somewhere, 
or a rat, or probably a snake, these being the occasions on which the 
most advanced woman does not refuse to admit the usefulness of man. 

But the hall was clear, and when he reached the porch, he found 
nothing, until suddenly he realized the fact that his back porch was 
painted, and painted blue—sky-blue—clear sky-blue! 

Now, Featherfoot knew perfectly well that he ought to be angry, 
and he tried hard to get so; but it was no use. Something in the 
business struck him as so utterly absurd that, after a good look at the 
performance from the yard, he fled round the corner of the house and 
laughed until he cried. It is difficult to account for his conduct, but 
possibly it was a sort of hysteric reaction from the original vague fear 
of flooded ceilings or a blaze in the kitchen. 
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Perhaps it was the contrast between the madam inside, stormy 
with indignation, and the quiet, confiding innocence of the cerulean 
attire in which post and lattice silently presented their claim to admi- 
ration. It was too much for Featherfoot, and great was his difficulty 
to preserve any sort of composure during breakfast. 

The madam simply thought his indifference criminal and his 
behavior almost beneath contempt,—as far so as it is ever safe to let 
esteem for a husband fall. It was in vain he persisted in saying that 
he would go right over and “see about it.” Mrs. Featherfoot paid no 
attention to his protestations, but was apparently formulating some 
plan of her own; not, however, to the neglect of a single point of her 
household duties. 

But as she went through the daily routine there was a sharpness in 
the very rustle of her dress and an emphasis in every foot-fall that 
would have furnished a wiser man than Featherfoot with food for 
thought. 

Now, there had been no malice in the quartermaster, but he was a 
little disinclined to be in debt to anybody, and he felt that his good- 
nature had been rather imposed upon by Featherfoot’s free use of 
orders for “a little more lumber,” with vague allusions to leaky roofs 
and rotten floors. 

When Featherfoot reached the quartermaster’s office, he found that 
gentleman out, and the clerk said he thought Mr. O’Quills had gone 
over to the junction and would not be back till night. 

Disliking to put himself too much in evidence on his own prem- 
ises, the lieutenant did not return till lunch time. The madam was 
absent, and he found a pile of delicate sandwiches with a pickled wal- 
nut or two on the sideboard, which he ate with a growing sense of 
unworthiness. He was ready to acknowledge that he was greatly to 
blame, and then he caught himself laughing again, for no satisfactory 
reason that he could think of. So he swore he would be more digni- 
fied, nor would he put himself in the way of temptation by so much 
as another peep at the back of the house until he had prevailed upon 
the quartermaster to tone down that porch to the general level of the 
neighborhood. 

The house was lonely enough, and Featherfoot retired to the 
library. He hunted for a volume of sermons, but most of the devo- 
tional literature, as it was done up in ornamental binding, had been 
selected for the parlor book-case, so he drew out a “Greenleaf’s arith- 
metic,” and fell to work on the miscellaneous examples to satisfy him- 
self that his mental powers were holding their own. 

When he returned from afternoon drill, the madam occupied her 
usual corner where the window commanded a glimpse of the bay, shut 
out for the moment by the Home Journal, in the pages of which she 
sought her literary stimulus. She betrayed no sign of the morning’s 
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vexation, but looked as neat and fresh as ever,—rested, so Featherfoot 
imagined, by an hour or two of gossip with some neighbor, but he had 
altogether failed to grasp the situation. 

For the madam had gone to town and engaged the services of a local 
painter, giving him precise instructions as to color and time, and at 
that very moment the village Apelles was industriously putting a 
heavy coat of pearl-gray over the azure surface of the back porch. 

But as the madam thought she had been left to find out her hus- 
band’s taste in the decoration of that structure, so she proposed to 
leave him to ascertain at his leisure her way of doing things. 

Just as there are men of one, two, and three syllogisms, and some 
who could find their way unhesitatingly through a sorites a mile long, 
so there are women of one, two, or three cows, with one occasionally 
who owns herds by the score. Mrs. Featherfoot was a woman of 
three cows, had bonds to her credit, and drew dividends,—which is 
not always the same thing. Was she, then, a person to sit quietly 
under a sky-blue porch ? 

The next day Featherfoot, who had nursed into existence a fair 
amount of disapprobation, or thought he had, started out firmly deter- 
mined to hunt down the quartermaster and demand reparation. He 
found Mr. O’Quills still chasing memoranda through the paper 
thicket that had overgrown his desk; but he sprang up at once, de- 
lighted to see the lieutenant, and was evidently much overcome by 
Featherfoot’s statement of his troubles. . 

“My dear fellow,” said the quartermaster, “this is very pain- 
ful; very unexpected, too. You are sure the porch doesn’t 
suit?” 

Mr. Featherfoot was confident that it far from suited the madam, 
who was admitted to be the controlling factor in the premises, 

.“ Well, now, that is astonishing; it only shows how the good we 
try to do fairly sours on our hands. Blue, you say? The porch was © 
painted blue!” 

Mr. Featherfoot had no doubt whatever on that subject. 

“Dear me, dear me,—yes, I recollect. I thought that was pecu- 
liarly applicable; it is the color of faith, you know,—faith—hope— 
and charity, too, for that matter.” 

Featherfoot granted that these things were so. 

“ And still the madam is not pleased. But, then, Featherfoot, 
you remember your instructions.” 

“ My instructions ?” 

“Yes; let me see, how was it? You insisted on having some- 
thing,—something homogeneous with the surroundings. I did the best 
I could,” and such a tone of tender regret lingered in the voice of the 
quartermaster that Featherfoot was almost persuaded to let the subject 
drop. 
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But after a moment’s melancholy Mr. O’Quills brightened up. 
“T’ll tell you what, Featherfoot, I was out at the junction yesterday 
and got a point or two. Been over there recently ?” 

“No, not for months,” 

“ Well, they are building in every direction, regular summer cottages, 
and every one is set off with a bit of red,—red roofs, red benches, red 
lawn-chairs, the prettiest things you ever saw: brings a house out like 
a sunflower against a woodshed ; just think how a touch of it would 
warm up those old gray walls of yours. I wanted to put a little life 
into them, but if the blue won’t do, red will, depend upon it.” 

Featherfoot was inclined to think so himself. The rear view of 
his premises was not attractive, for the quartermaster never had paint 
enough to go round, and prudently made sure of the front at all hazards. 

“A red spot or two in the landscape is the correct thing,” added 
the quartermaster. “ Never a genuine Landseer without it. It is the 
latest born of colors, you know; nature’s last and best effort; it’s the 
corps color too.” 

“ That’s so.” 

“Tell you what I’ll do; you say nothing to the madam,—not a 
word,—and to-morrow morning early—it’s hardly an hour’s work—I’ll 
fix you out in real villa style, bright cherry red. Train a sprig of 
honeysuckle over it, and you will feel just as if you were on the Berk- 
shire Hills, and I am sure the madam will be perfectly delighted.” ° 

On that understanding they parted. 

Mrs. Featherfoot diversified her household labors that day with 
many a comforting glance at various points-of view of her handiwork, 
and whether from the north or south window or directly in front, while 
she could not rejoice over the contour lines of the new porch, she felt 
that its complexion had become a thing to be proud of in spite of the 
quartermaster and that husband of hers. 

She wondered a little why he made no contribution of his sdleuvel- 
edgment of the improvement, but then men were always clumsy crea- 
tures at best and took time to come round to reasonable attitudes on 
most subjects, so she waited satisfied and confident. 

Featherfoot knew that another glimpse of the picture as he recol- 
lected it would be fatal to that mild serenity of manner he wished to 
preserve until his surprise in its turn should break forth and justify 
his efforts to enhance the style of the family abode, even in the scrupu- 
lous estimation of the madam. 

So he devoted himself to more Greenleaf, and got hung on the 
problem of how many trees could be planted in a garden twelve rods 
square on the condition that they were all exactly a rod apart and none 
within half a rod of the boundary, until finally they both went to bed 
happy for reasons neither revealed to the other, the madam to dream of 
porches in pearl gray and the lieutenant of porches in bright cherry red. 
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The quartermaster, fegling that this was a case of emergency in- 
volving the domestic peace of a brother officer, resolved to let no con- 
siderations of routine or economy stand in the way of an early and 
complete removal of the danger. 

Private Oker was summoned and directed to get to work as soon as 
possible after breakfast on the following morning. The particular 
color was pointed out, and he was bid to be lively with his brush and 
generous with his material. On his side Private Oker knew very well 
that he was not paid to furnish suggestions or information. He was 
paid to paint, and, though he may have had views of his own and won- 
* dered why so much energy and pigment should apparently be thrown 
away on this particular job, he very properly confined his speculations 
to the diameter of his own skull, and proceeded to obey orders with 
the silent accuracy which belonged to years of discipline. 

That morning, too, both the Featherfoots were late. It gets to be 
the opinion of everybody who is drummed out of bed that there is no 
place so comfortable, and the cadet no doubt to this day goes on think- 
ing that the main glory of furlough summer will be to turn over about 
reveille time and take another nap. It is a delusion, the charm is in 
the prohibition. Take that away and the extra forty winks become a 
bore. 

The madam had just begun to dream again, not more than half 
conscious that the sun was struggling through the crevices in blind and 
curtain. A dim echo or two from the kitchen had only just reality 
enough to establish the fact that the cook was up and doing and any 
anxiety on that point unnecessary, so the madam slept on. The past 
years dropped out of recollection one by one until she seemed, as of old, 
to be climbing the academy stairs that led to the section room where 
Professor Luxiphanes awaited the class in Virgil. There were only 
two of them—it was in the days before Featherfoot was in the land— 
and that other—well, troubles lie on all the roads that lead into the 
future. We know what we have met but never what we have avoided. 
Meantime, let the madam take refuge in Departed Days. 


‘« Earth seems sweet incense to distill 
From harvest plain and fruitful hill 
The scene and fragrance,—each proclaims 
All later years but empty names, 
Delusions that her sleep reveals 
Behind the life she really feels. 
She wakes to mourn the waning night, 
And oft recall the lost delight.” 


That youthful companion in Virgil may safely solace a dream or 
two, but it is most likely that he would have materialized into a strug- 
gling lawyer down on Nassau Street with rent overdue and cases 
unknown, or stood behind a desk on the avenue with his heart in the 
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cash box and a head from which price currents had thrust out all 
reminiscences of the Aineid and lilac sun-bonnets long ago. 

Into this bouquet of memories the madam was gathering from the 
fields of sleep there stole by degrees a something that suggested new 
paint though with dissolving views of a school-house and a door-yard, 
both now far enough away, then of a back porch; and the madam 
opened her eyes rather wondering that the traces of day before yester- 
day’s labor should still possess the atmosphere. 

In due time she came down-stairs and stopped a moment in the 
hall. The door was partly open and a man was vanishing round the 
corner,—did he carry a pot and brush? The madam smiled to think ° 
how old preoccupations linger in the mental background and still serve 
to fashion appearances. 

The morning air came drifting through the woods and across the 
bay. A sparkle in the sun-light showed where the oar rose and fell 
as a solitary fisherman sculled out of the cove. But upon this there 
intruded from the kitchen a flavor that reminded her Featherfoot was 
to have this morning, by special forethought, his favorite dish,—noth- 
ing less than sliced potatoes and apples fried with onions and pork, 
which, carefully prepared in the proper proportions and cooked with 
due regard to time and heat, is by itself worth any bill of fare at 
Delmonico’s. 

She hastened to give the dish its finishing touch, and Featherfoot, 
already made conscious of what promised to be in store for him, felt 
his appetite for breakfast rapidly developing, and abbreviated his 
usually elaborate toilet, for he was a man of many brushes and combs, 
and all sorts of intricate paraphernalia for the preservation in perfect 
order of the epidermis, and so had less time to spare for morals and 
metaphysics. 

The madam was rather disappointed that nothing yet had been 
said of her artistic success,—that symphony in gray. But Feather- 
foot’s appreciation of her cookery was evident, and women must learn 
not to expect too much. 

And then officers, as she knew, are never so little their own masters 
as about the hour of guard-mounting, which draws everybody into the 
vortex of the administration building, whence again they go forth to 
the duties and details of the military day. 

In his absence she sought once more to refresh herself with another 
brief visit to the porch, now so thoroughly reformed through her inde- 
pendent patronage of local merit. 

She pushed the door back and looked out,—was this her house ? 
Where could she be? Why, the porch was as red as a Baldwin apple. 
She rushed outside and looked again. There it stood, more like a 
huge hibiscus blossom than anything else the madam could think of. 
Her head was in a whirl,—yes,—she had been very angry the day 
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before, perhaps she had become color-crazy ; there were such cases,— 
people for whom red had become the permanent dress of nature. 


“Out, damned spot 1"? 


Will then these eyes 


‘The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green, one red?” 


No, there was the bay just as it ought to be; there were the pines 
emerald as ever; the paint was fresh, too, evidently put on that morn- 
ing. What could it all mean? The madam went back into the house © 
and sat down. 

The board on which Featherfoot was still serving kept him busy 
for a couple of hours, and gave her plenty of time to recover herself 
and get back to solid earth. She knew a little of what it was to suffer 
and be strong, but it would have been an intense relief had she been 
able for a moment to relapse into that stage of girlhood where it is 
natural and legitimate to slap and pull hair. 

As it was, she cooled her face and eyes with a wet sponge and a 
drop or two of cologne while thinking matters over. 

It was best for her, she decided, to stay inside the intrenchments 
and await the approaches of the enemy. The recently-assumed reti- 
cence of her husband could not possibly last, and a halt on her side 
seemed the only way to terminate this game of cross purposes. 

His fellow-members of the board could not imagine what Feather- 
foot found in the monotonous proceedings that pleased him so much. 
Smiles continued to break over his face like ripples on a sea-beach 
until, the session over, he hastened to his quarters round by the west 
side curious to inspect the situation. 

Sure enough, the quartermaster had been as good as his word; 
better, if anything. The lieutenant was fascinated. The porch looked 
like the burning bush. There was nothing on the reservation to com- 
pare with it, not even the roses that filled the windows of Captain 
Traum’s house, and which were the pride of the post. 

Could it be possible the madam had not seen it? Featherfoot 
stole softly over the consecrated space and stepped into the hall. 
“ Kate, Kate,” he called, “ where are you ?” 

But there was no response. He rushed up-stairs, and the madam 
came out of her room. 

“Oh, Kate, I want to show you something. Just look here.” 

“ What is it?” 

“You haven’t seen our porch lately, have you?” | 

“ T’ve seen quite enough of it.” 

“ But not since morning. I haven’t dared to go near it myself for 
these two days, but it’s all right now.” 
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“ Indeed.” 

“Yes, fact is, I went down to the quartermaster and told him 
plainly I would not stand it, he must paint the porch over, and he’s 
done it; just come and see.” 

Mrs. Featherfoot, with great dignity, followed her husband to the 
door. 

“There ; how does that suit you?” 

Enthusiasm is contagious, and Sheridan at the head of his cavalry 
corps could not have been more animated than Featherfoot ; but some- 
how the madam didn’t take the fever. 

“Yes, exactly as required by post orders, I suppose,” was all she 
said. 

“ No, indeed,—selected the color myself,—it’s all the go down at 
the Junction.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Down at the Junction.” 

“ Really—it does very well—for the junction.” 

The madam withdrew to the kitchen, and Featherfoot, dee regret- 
fully wishing that his wife only had a little more sparkle to her, finally 
disappeared in the library to resume his labors on the number of trees 
in Greenleaf’s orchard. 


H. W. C. 





THE MARYLAND LINE. 


REMEMBER the Revolution? 
No, child, though your grandsire fought 

’Gainst the British troops on Long Island, 
And liberty’s blessing bought. 

“ By gosh !” he was fond of explaining, 
“The sight was exceedingly fine 

When Smallwood charged the invaders, 
At the head of the Maryland Line. 


“We numbered,” he said, “ four hundred, 
As we fronted the redcoat ranks ; 

But Washington’s eye was upon us, 
And we swore we would win his thanks. 

When they marched, those bristling Britons, 
We looked at our bold ensign, 

And listened to Stirling’s orders,— 
‘Charge! boys of the Maryland Line!’ 


“Young Gist, our company’s captain, 
Led us into the thick of the fray,— 
A forlorn-hope of fine fellows,— 
To bear the brunt of that day. 
‘Good God!’ cried the chief of the army, 
As he noticed our muskets shine ; 
‘What brave and devoted heroes 
Must I lose of the Maryland Line!’ 


“ We fell on the force of Cornwallis, 
We struck for our country and flag ; 
Of all of our Maryland patriots 
Not a man of us thought to lag. 
We fought as the valorous Spartans 
Who met the fierce Persian combine, 
And bled for our homes and our freedom,— 
Half died of the Maryland Line. 
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“The charge that we made at Gowanus 
Saved our army from slaughter and rout 
And stayed the advance of the British, 
While we took to the right about, 
Falling back on the lines at Harlem 
And building both breastwork and mine, 
As the English returned to their squadron, 
Far off from the Maryland Line.” 


The brigade of the Balaklava,— 
We honor its grit and its pluck 
That rode to its ruin and maiming, 
While sabres their war-sparks struck ; 
But we love, child, with holy affection, 
And deep in our bosoms enshrine, 
Ihe noble and faithful four hundred 
Who charged in the Maryland Line. 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 





THE JAPANESE IMBROGLIO. 


THE JAPANESE IMBROGLIO.* 


JULY 6, 1895. 

THOUGH no political: weather-prophet could have foretold from what 
quarter of the heavens the storm would burst, there has been for a 
good many years past a growing conviction among those who reflect 
on such matters that the balance of power in Asia was destined before 
long to become a source of world-wide disturbance. Two years ago 
we indicated some of the static elements of this international problem, 
and what we have now to say on the subject forms but the natural 
sequel to what we wrote then.” 

Last year the dynamic element was signalized in a manner for 
which we, with the rest of the world, must own to have been unpre- 
pared ; and the war has brought suddenly to the surface three principal 
factors in the question,—the dead force of China, the latent force of 
Russia, and the active force of Japan. The interaction of the three 
has dragged into the arena, under novel conditions, the great powers 
of Europe. 

Russia proved her interest in the dispute between China and Japan 
from the moment when relations became strained between the two coun- 
tries. A month before the outbreak of the war, the Russian minister 
in Tokio was instructed to make representations to Japan of such a 
nature that no doubt could have been left inthe mind of the Mikado’s 
ministers as to the part which Russia must eventually play in any 
readjustment of the balance of power in the Far East. There was at 
that time only the question of Korea. The invasion of Chinese terri- 
tory had not yet been thought of by any one not in the Japanese secret.* 


1 Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, of New York, the American publishers of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

2 See ‘‘ Maga,”’ ‘‘ The Russian Acquisition of Manchuria,’’ May (p. 681); ‘‘ Rus- 
sian Progress in Manchuria,’ August (p. 199); '‘ Balance of Power in Eastern 
Asia,’’ September (p. 897), 18938. 

8 A St. Petersburg correspondent of the New York Herald put the case clearly 
on October 10, and the same tone was continued in the Russian press throughout 
the war: ‘ Russia, as long as the war runs a normal course, will wait until matters 
come to such a point that one or other of the adversaries sues for peace. She will 
then, and then only, interfere in order that the negotiations may not take a turn 
prejudicial to her interests. That is to say, she will insist on the independence of 
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The subsequent progress of the war and the military enthusiasm of 
the Japanese rendered the prospect extremely embarrassing for Russia, 
who, seeing her diplomatic warnings put aside, was obliged to consider 
the contingency of having eventually to defend her position by force 
of arms. 

Russia’s position on the Pacific is, for the present at least, only 
tenable on the condition that she has peaceable neighbors; for her 
Amur frontier is long and weak, her communications with Vladivo- 
stock slow and subject to serious interruptions. Without, therefore, 
attributing to Russia any aggressive designs either against Korea or 
Manchuria, her interest in maintaining these territories in the posses- 
sion of non-warlike races needs no argument to prove. A restless 
military nation, and a populous, like the Japanese, established on the 
Russian flank and controling the whole seaboard south of the frozen 
harbor of Vladivostock, would have been more intolerable for Russia 
than a Russian occupation of Afghanistan would be for India. Indeed, 
it may be said to be a simple matter of life and death for Russia in the 
Pacific to keep Japan off her frontier at any cost. Her policy is thus 
imposed on her by the inexorable conditions of her existence. 

But Russia had to carry out her policy with circumspection. She 
had to strengthen herself for possible action, which, at such a vast dis- 
tance, required time. She had, besides, to guard against complications 
with-other powers. In particular, there was jealousy of England to 
be reckoned with. A chronic but practically impotent antagonism 
had shaped the recent policy of Great Britain, so far as it was shaped 
at all. This was most apparent in Korea, because in that peninsula 
there were no commercial or other material interests to adumbrate the 
political significance of diplomatic intercourse, neither was there knowl- 
edge or experience of the country to aid the British representatives in 
maintaining an attitude of interested observation unbiased by local 
polemic. Indeed, the temptation for the subordinate agents who were 
sent there to have a “ policy” of their own was at times a source of 
embarrassment to their chief. 

Broadly speaking, Great Britain, though naturally jealous of the 
increase of Russian power in the Far East, was not prepared to take 
any overt measures to check its advance. With the ulterior purpose - 
of using her as a buffer, as well as in the interest of existing commerce, 
she indeed cultivated good relations with China, but in such an incon- 
siderate manner that she failed to obtain even the proportionate influ- 
ence in Peking which was due to the preponderance of her commerce 
alone. She, in fact, betrayed her anxiety to purchase China’s friend- 


Korea being respected, and will expect the victor to seek compensation in other 
directions from the vanquished party. The Russian press, in considering the pos- 
sibility of such eventualities, already writes in a tone that is a warning to Japan 
not to push matters too far, and thereby force Russia to interfere.” 
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ship at any price, apparently forgetting the teaching of history and the 
lessons of worldy experience, that it is strength and not weakness that 
commands influence all the world over. That illusion is dispelled, 
perbaps forever, as regards China; but there may be danger of its 
reappearing in the case of Japan, to which country the universal law 
applies no less than to China. 

As regards Korea, however, so obvious a source of future trouble 
to the states which surrounded her, there was no real necessity for 
collision between Russian and English policy. However much opposed 
their ultimate views might be, “sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof” is a maxim of wisdom which fitted the circumstances exactly. 
From that point of view the dependent condition of Korea might 
have rendered her a bond of harmony, instead of a bone of contention, 
between England and Russia. And in this connection it is important 
to note that the views of Russian strategists respecting the occupation 
of Korea had undergone considerable modification in recent years. 
They had, in fact, arrived at the conclusion, that, having regard to its 
numerous harbors, the peninsula could not be defended against a strong 
naval power ; and that it would be impolitic for Russia to compromise 
herself by attempting to hold the country. This view of the Russian 
government was highly favorable to an amicable understanding with 
Great Britain. 

Time was, indeed, when this ideal relation actually existed. The 
shuffling of diplomatic cards had brought together in Peking repre- 
sentatives of the two powers whose personal idiosyncrasies enabled 
them to live together on terms of confidence. Sir John Walsham and 
Mr. Coumany maintained for their term of office such a good under- 
standing respecting Korean and Chinese matters as had not been seen 
before, and may never be seen again. And these good relations were 
continued with Mr. Coumany’s successor, Count Cassini, until Sir 
John Walsham’s departure from China in 1892. Nor is this so para- 
doxical as it may seem when we consider that, without prejudice to 
ulterior ambitions, both powers were interested in at least the provi- 
sional maintenance of the status quo, and as long as they followed the 
same road there was no reason for disagreement even if eventually 
their paths were destined to diverge. 

When, therefore, the Japanese invasion threatened to disturb the 
existing status, the two Western powers might perfectly well have 
joined in neutralizing Korea, or they might have agreed that the one 
should do it with the assent of the other, or they might have joined 
Japan in establishing some new modus vivendi for the peninsula. By 
such timely intervention in June, 1894, whatever special form it might 
have taken, the war would either have been prevented or Japan would 
have been forced to seek another pretext. The Chinese, on their part, 
would have been pleased to rid themselves of their Korean wei 
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bilities on such safe terms, for they were sick of their profitless and 
dangerous relations with the peninsular kingdom, There is some 
reason to think, moreover, that Japan herself, as well as China, would 
have welcomed a mild form of coercion before the war began. Japa- 
nese statesmen have said, both at the beginning of the war and since 
the peace, that if this minister had been here, or that other there, the 
war could have been prevented. An Anglo-Russian understanding at 
that time would have been decisive for peace. More than that, a 
working understanding respecting Korean affairs might have opened 
the way for similar pacific action elsewhere. 

In justice to the British agents then occupying these Eastern posts, 
it must be said that they honestly labored for some such solution of 
the difficulty ; but their exertions bore no fruit, because they neither 
derived hearty support from Downing Street, nor were fertilized by 
any sincere understanding with the Russian colleagues. 

Had some such arrangement, which was intrinsically practicable, 
been made, Great Britain would have retained a voice potential in the 
disposal of the political fortunes of the Korean peninsula, while Japan 
and Russia would have got all they professed to desire, and China 
would have been satisfied. It would have been for Great Britain a 
cheap, safe, and conservative stroke of imperial policy. What was it 
that hindered, since so many influences favored it? Her Majesty’s 
government may have held other views, or, what is more likely, no 
views at all, just at that moment, for their navigating formule were 
all upset by the apparition of a new planet in a quarter of the heavens 
where it was least expected; and as political geniuses are not born 
every day, it is not, perhaps, to be ascribed as a fault to her Majesty’s 
government that they failed to extemporize a man capable of seizing 
the new situation as a general seizes a new combination on the field of 
battle. With the best will in the world the most well-intentioned 
efforts in the direction indicated would have failed simply for. want of 
a common understanding. Her Majesty’s government did not under- 
stand their agents, nor they each other, and no one of them had had a 
chance of comprehending the circumstances in which he was expected 
to act. If the telegrams exchanged between Downing Street and 
Peking, Seoul, and Tokio during the months of June and July, 1894, 
—and costly messages they were,—are ever made public, they will 
probably reveal nothing but bewilderment all round. None the less 
is it true that in the midst of that fog Great Britain lost her chance of 
retaining a voice in the destiny of Korea. With greater deliberation 
—whether with greater wisdom, time will soon show—she also let the 
last chance slip of maintaining a say in that and other territorial ques- 
tions when she separated herself, or allowed herself to be separated, 
from the powers on the question of revising the Treaty of Shimo- 


noseki. 
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With Russia there has never been the least room for ambiguity. 
She had one thing to do, with or without allies, by word or by deed. 
The conditions of her existence compelled her to keep the Japanese off 
her continent. She did not bluster or palaver, but she diligently pre- 
pared, and from the beginning to the end of the war she left no doubt 
for a single moment of where her interests lay, or of her resolution to 
defend them. In deference to Russian warnings, Japan refrained from 
the formal annexation of Korea, while contriving matters so that she 
should possess the territory in fact, while in form it was made inde- 
pendent. How she came to forget, in her eagerness of conquest of 
Liao-tung, the decided views of Russia, has not been explained ; but 
Russia has been no less clear in her attitude respecting Liao-tung than 
she was with regard to Korea. It would appear that, with all her 
cleverness, organizing genius, and really grand ideas, the statesmanship 
of Japan is still somewhat callow. From the outset she has cherished 
the delusion that she could of her own will isolate the questions 
between her and China. Japanese spokesmen have reiterated this 
opinion constantly, and up to the last, at Shimonoseki, Count Ito 
refused to consider the views which non-belligerents might entertain of 
the settlement. Her civilizing enterprise in Korea, too, in so far as it 
has been sincere, has been marked by a pedantry which is inconsistent 
with good statecraft. Possibly, however, it was not the statesmanship 
that was blind, but political necessity which compelled. 

What was of the greatest importance for Russia was the good-will 
of Europe, for she cherished none of these egoistic illusions. Under 
favorable, though exceptional conditions, as we have seen, she might 
have had the support of England in a policy of common defense 
against fundamental changes, but the friendly relations of the two 
courts which would have favored such a combination were neutralized, 
as so often happens, by official antagonisms. And so it fell out that 
during the march of events the one European power that had a policy 
from which there was no escape was for the moment isolated, on the 
one hand from the powers which had neither interests nor policy in 
the case, and on the other from the power which had interests of great 
magnitude but no policy save one that had already been plucked up 
by the roots and lay withering in the sum. 

The whole situation was accurately apprehended by one perspica- 
cious observer who saw advantage to himself and his own country to 
be drawn out of the imbroglio. This was Herr von Brandt, late minis- 
ter for Germany at the courts of Tokio and Peking, then living in 
retirement. His mastery of the questions at issue was indeed un- 
rivaled : in the Foreign Offices of all Europe there was not to be 
found the amount of experimental information on Eastern affairs that 
was concentrated in the brain of this one man, who, moreover, was 
exceptionally capable in turning his knowledge to practical account. 
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Mr. von Brandt emerged from his retirement, and-was soon found 
playing a leading part in the political drama that was being enacted. 

From the beginning of the war, indeed in anticipation of it, the 
Japanese had laid themselves out to capture the European press, in 
which they succeeded, as they did in their military campaign, by ad- 
mirable foresight and organization. They first disarmed criticism by 
representing that they were engaged in a crusade against darkness and 
barbarism, and were spreading the light with which they had them- 
selves been illuminated by Christendom. Before this first impression 
was effaced a fresh one was made by their military successes. These 
were naturally represented in the brightest colors by ubiquitous Japan- 
ese agents ready to supply interesting news as well as enlightened views 
to newspapers in need of copy. In Japan, the government annexed 
an important news agency, which transmitted official bulletins on an 
extensive scale which were received as news coming from independent 
sources. With some unimportant exceptions, indeed, the reports of 
the campaign were derived exclusively from the Japanese govern- 
ment,—the “war correspondent,” notwithstanding the praiseworthy 
efforts of the leading journal, having neither part nor lot in the matter. 

.The Japanese diplomatic service was also efficiently manned, and, 
plowing the virgin soil of European ignorance, Viscount Aoki and 
his colleagues were able to convince the world of the innocence of 
Japanese designs and their purely defensive character. No fault is to 
be found with this excellent propaganda except that it was too suc- 
cessful, even for the deepest interests of the country itself. 

China, on the other hand, defeated in the arena of public opinion, 
as well as on the field of battle, cast about for a champion, and her 
choice fell on Herr von Brandt, would he but accept the office. To 
him, therefore, the Emperor of China offered the appointment of am- 
bassador extraordinary charged to represent China at the various 
courts of Europe. The imperial choice was in this instance governed 
by considerations of the most practical character. In the first place, 
Mr. von Brandt was well known, having filled the .office of minister 
for Germany at the court of Peking for eighteen years. He had 
always been a strong minister, who pressed the claims of his country- 
men in China to the utmost limit, and had thereby got more out of 
the government than any other of the representatives. Firm and un- 
yielding, Herr von Brandt was the very man to gain the respect of 
the Chinese. Like most men who have lived long in China, he carried 
away with him a kindly feeling towards the people, notwithstanding 
all their stupidity and obstructiveness. During his long term of office 
Mr. von Brandt had also had much intercourse with Li Hung-chang, 
and though they had had many hard nuts to crack they parted with 
mutual respect. Ata farewell banquet complimentary speeches were 
exchanged between them; the retiring minister thanked the Viceroy 
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for the consideration and courtesy he had always received from his 
Excellency, and begged a continuation of the like kindness towards 
his successor and his countrymen. Finally, Mr. von Brandt assured 
Li Hung-chang of his lasting regard, and of his readiness to stand his 
friend should he ever require one. This parting took place in April, 
1893, and exactly eighteen months later the Viceroy claimed the re- 
demption of the pledge. 

Although Mr. von Brandt did not accept the honor offered to him, 
he perhaps rendered China a greater service as confidential corre- 
spondent and adviser, to keep her informed of the state of opinion and 
of political currents in Europe, mayhap to give these currents a slight 
bias in China’s favor. Never having made a secret of his personal 
view of the war being an unprovoked aggression on a peaceable state, 
Mr. von Brandt ventilated his opinions more and more freely in the 
German press, showing how the upheaval in the Far East was likely 
to imperil the interests of European commerce and upset the political 
equilibrium. The appreciations of an expert in Eastern matters were 
so marked out from the flippancies of the average pressman that his 
articles were translated into English, Russian, and French journals, 
and were studied by the serious. All which was perhaps unwittingly 
paving the way to the eventual understanding between the three powers. 

If the invitation to serve China was communicated to the Berlin 
Foreign Office, there is no direct evidence to show that the cause of 
China evoked great enthusiasm among the regular officials there, at 
least not until a later stage in the proceedings. But Mr. von Brandt’s 
clear sight did not long escape the notice of German statesmen, even- 
tually reaching the Kaiser himself, for the hand of the ex-minister 
became distinctly visible in the direction of German policy in all its 
later developments. In the earlier stages of the war the emperor had 
been enthusiastically Japanese, and it was only new light that caused 
his Majesty to veer round. 

In September, 1894, it had been made plain to the whole world 
and to China herself that she could not make a stand against Japan. 
The i mperial government appealed to the neutral powers to bring 
about mediation between the belligerents. In the first instance, Great 
Britain had assumed the initiative, her overtures being received with 
favor by the powers, excepting the United States and Germany, the latter 
power taking the opportunity to administer a rather tart snub. She 
asked point-blank what ulterior action England was prepared to take 
in case of the advice of the powers not being followed by the belliger- 
ents, to which Lord Rosebery answered never a word, but dropped 
the subject of mediation. Germany applied the same test to Russia 
when the next intervention was discussed, and obtained a very definite 
answer. 

Japan was now beginning to show that the objects set forth at the 
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outset of the war were not the true objects of her aggression. Her 
ambition was, as might have been expected, widening with her success ; 
she had no desire to end the war. The Russian government was com- 
ing reluctantly to the conclusion which its representative in China had 
long before arrived at, and began to regard the prospect very seriously. 
Having tested the temper of the Japanese, in response to China’s sup- 
plicatory appeal of November 3, and found that mediation would be 
unwelcome, the powers recommended China to make overtures direct to 
her enemy. The desire of Japan, meanwhile, was to keep all negotia- 
tions whatsoever at a distance; and while allowing the utmost license 
to the press in garnering the imaginative fruits of victory, the govern- 
ment maintained a resolute silence as to the nature of their intended 
demands on China.* But this studied reticence only stimulated curi- 
osity the more to know what was behind, Russia being the most 
anxious lest the conditions of peace should prove incompatible with 
her interests. 

Yielding to the advice of the friendly powers, China resolved on 
sending a mission to Japan. It was already late in the season. Sea- 
communication was near its close. The affair would have to be hur- 
ried. The envoy chosen was Mr. Detring, an old and tried servant of 
the state, who had done good work for China on various critical occa- 
sions during the past twenty years. As this mission proved to be the 
turming-point in the relations between Europe and China, it merits 
some detailed description, notwithstanding that it appeared to fail in 
its direct and ostensible purpose. 

No consultation respecting the constitution of this mission appears 
to have been had with the foreign representatives in Peking, possibly 
because there might have been jealousies to be overcome or particularist 
views to be conciliated, which would have consumed the open season 
before the mission could have been got ready to start. The time actu- 
ally occupied in equipping the two subsequent missions seems conclu- 
sive on this point. 

The Detring mission had three objective points : 

1. To prove the Japanese whether they were open to treat for 
peace, and thus to give the cue to China and her friends. 


‘They had been, however, shrewdly guessed at. The Vienna correspondent 
of the Times wrote on October 15, ‘‘ There is evidence to hand showing that the 
present campaign has been contemplated by Japan for at least fifteen or twenty 
years, and it is, therefore, not unreasonable to conclude that the Japanese have 
long since decided what conditions of peace they would make in case of victory. 
Of course these conditions may be modified by the military results obtained, but it 
is believed that, roughly speaking, they would be as follows: (1) A large indem- 
nity of war; (2) the annexation of the island of Formosa; (8) the independence 
of Korea and the introduction of far-reaching political reforms, one consequence 
of which would be the entire exclusion of Chinese influence; and (4) the opening 
up to foreign powers of certain important commercial centres in China from which 
they are at present excluded.’’ 
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2. To open the way to peace negotiations should the Japanese prove 
accessible. 

3. To enable Li Hung-chang to weather the storm which was 
expected to burst on him when Port Arthur should fall, an event 
then daily expected. Having been named in the imperial decree con- 
stituting the mission as the medium of communication between the 
envoy and the throne, the Viceroy was secured in his position as long as 
the mission was in esse. 

The importance of this last object is now obvious enough, for there 
has not been found in China a single official competent to transact 
business with foreign countries excepting Li Hung-chang. Count Ito 
himself had testified to this effect long before. Nevertheless, the shock 
of the loss of Port Arthur would probably have precipitated his ruin 
and deprived the country of his services, a calamity which the Detring 
mission was calculated to avert. _ : 

The reception of the mission by Japan was characteristic and inter- 
esting. The cabinet was divided on the question, one party being in 
favor of seizing the opportunity to bring the war to an end, the other 
party being intent on further conquests. The peace party was in the 
beginning so much in the ascendant that a high official had been actu- 
ally designated to treat with Mr. Detring; but after an all-night sitting 
at Hiroshima and communication to and fro with Tokio, the cabinet 
decided not to receive the mission. In publicly assigning reasons for 
this action, stress was laid on the insufficiency of the envoy’s creden- 
tials, which, however, the Japanese ‘ministers had not even seen. 
Before this official utterance was made public full license was assumed 
by the native papers to vilify the envoy; for which the Japanese 
authorities were responsible, for newspapers are instantly suppressed 
when they publish anything displeasing to government.’ The word 
was passed that the mission was an “insult”? to Japan. The govern- 
ment sent a special telegram to this effect through its subsidized news 
agency. The word “insult” was caught up and echoed by the Eng- 
lish press. China was at her old tricks, and so forth. The object of 
this move was, of course, to excuse Japan for refusing Chinese over- 
tures without incurring the odium of being an implacable foe. 

The Detring mission was likewise attacked from behind. No 
sooner had the envoy started from China than Colonel Denby, Ameri- 
can minister in Peking, represented to the Chinese government that the 
United States were now in a position to mediate between China and 
Japan, which they had been requested by China to do a month pre- 
viously, and he consequently induced Prince Kung to recall Mr. 
Detring. The telegram was delayed in delivery in Kobe. Had it 
reached Mr. Detring on his arrival there, as it ought, he could not 


5 The Japanese papers are now receiving hints that they must refrain from 
inciting to breaches of the peace by abusing foreigners. 
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have reported himself at all fo the Japanese authorities, and the 
“ mission” would have been non est inventus. The British minister in 
Peking, also, is said to have intimated his objection to the mission, on 
what ground is not known. The message of recall gave as sole reason 
the mediation undertaken by the United States. 

Among the uncalculated effects of the mission was the growth of 
German sympatliy for China. The attacks on the envoy in the French 
and English press, on the mot d’ordre from Japan, set up a certain 
reaction in the German papers in favor of their countryman thus 
unfairly attacked. The envoy had traveled to Japan in a German 
steamer, which was treated during his stay in Kobe harbor in a way 
» by no means complimentary to the flag. All this, together with the 
daily vituperation in the Japanese press, the offensive espionage of the 
police, and other annoyances, could not but make a certain impression 
on the German representatives in Japan, whose reports to Berlin may 
very well have helped to swell the slowly-rising tide of German 
sympathy for China. 

But the really important point established by the mission was the 
disclosure of the large aims and inexorable temper of the Japanese, 
What the consequences might have been of Japan’s relenting at that 
juncture is, perhaps, but an idle conjecture. Yet one thing seems 
obvious: she would have made a better bargain for herself then, alone 
with China, than she is ever likely to do now with China plus a 
powerful European coalition,—a coalition which is the direct outcome 
of the pitiless attitude then exhibited by Japan. Korea and the whole 
southern coast of Liao-tung, including the naval stations of Port 
Arthur and Talien-wan, were in her possession. There was nothing 
to prevent Japan having these occupied territories at least ceded to her. 
There might have been a difficulty about Formosa, but not too serious 
to be overcome, had its cession been demanded sine gud non. The 
indemnity then obtainable would have been as large as that ultimately 
secured by the treaty of Shimonoseki. And all that, nobody contra- 
dicting, for there was as yet no common understanding among the 
powers which could have been readily translated into action, and 
Russia herself might have hesitated to disturb accomplished facts with- 
out the support which she eventually obtained. 

‘What actually resulted from the rejection of the mission was that 
the interested powers were apprised that the reticence of Japan con- 
cealed inordinate pretensions and unfathomed schemes of aggrandize- 
ment, with recklessness of the consequences of the overthrow of order 
in the Chinese empire. The vista of illimitable dangers to the future 
peace of the world which was thus opened up proved sufficient to 
eventually overcome all obstacles to common action among the Euro- 
pean powers. The experiences of the first peace mission were, of 
course, not concealed from Mr. von Brandt, who was playing his part 
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with patience and energy, and advancing steadily towards the consum- 
mation of that European intervention which was to put a limit for the 
time being to the ambition of Japan. 

The recall of the Detring mission allowed full scope for the 
promised mediation of the United States, which had been in operation 
since November 22. This was acclaimed by the press as the right 
thing in the right place. By putting her affairs in orthodox hands, 
China had at last given proof of her sincerity in desiring peace, and 
no doubt the business would now be conducted to a successful issue. 
The press, however, was reckoning without its host. The Japanese 
government had affected to believe, and had given the word to its news 
agencies, that China was “not sincere” in desiring the war to end, 
which was part of the newspaper case which was constantly made up 
against China to be used as a cover for the most arbitrary proceedings 
of Japan. 

The mediation of the United States, however, does not appear to 
have gone further than communicating to Japan the appointment of 
two envoys, Chang-yin-huan, formerly minister to Washington, and 
Shao-yu-lin, ex-governor of Formosa, arranging their credentials and 
the place of meeting. The envoy first named embarked at Taku on 
January 11, remained two weeks in Shanghai in company with his 
colleague, waiting for a suitable conveyance, the Japanese government 
having interdicted their traveling in a steamer of their own. They 
landed in Kobe on January 30, 1895. . 

The second peace mission had the cordial support of the diplomatic 
body in Peking as well as of the European cabinets. Germany was 
thought to have evinced special interest in the mission, private senti- 
ment coming in aid, perhaps, for Mr. von Brandt seems to have had 
an old personal friendship with the envoy Chang. A special advocate, 
also an old friend of Chang’s, was brought from Washington to assist 
in the negotiations. It happened also that Chang and Viscount Mutsu, 
the Japanese minister fur foreign affairs, were old acquaintances, 
Everything, so far as the personnel was concerned, seemed propitious 
for the mission. 

Yet neither the special supervision of the two American ministers, 
notwithstanding copious telegraphing between Tokio and Peking, nor 
the good wishes of the representatives of the other powers, had been 
able to secure for the new mission such credentials as satisfied the 
Japanese. The second mission was, in fact, treated more roughly than 
the first, and for the self-same reason,—immaturity. 

The envoys were denied the privileges of ambassadors, and were 
kept as prisoners under arrest during their stay in Japan, communica- 
tion with the outer world being either denied them, or they were foiled 
in the attempt to enjoy it. The Japanese ministers pronounced their 
powers insufficient, and forthwith closed the conference. Although the 
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Chinese at once offered to put themselves in order, and to satisfy every 
exigency with regard to their credentials, the Japanese ministers 
declared that as the mission had been closed, there was no one in Japan 
now authorized to receive any communication from the envoys. 

Be the technical merits of the Japanese attitude what they may, 
there is no room for doubt that the mission was really wrecked because 
it did not suit Japan then to engage in negotiations for peace. The 
siege of Wei-hai-wei was in progress, but the stronghold was still 
intact and the Chinese “fleet in being.” Had the Mikado’s govern- 
ment desired a settlement, a word would have removed all the verbal 
obstacles behind which they were hiding their unreadiness to treat. 

The rejection of the second peace mission, by confirming the appre- 
hension of Japanese aggressiveness, helped forward by rapid degrees 
the consolidation of the European concert, so far as “sovereigns and 
statesmen” were concerned. But the public opinion which is fed by 
the daily press continued to be vague and formless. Especially was 
this noticeable in the English papers, which, though incomparably 
better supplied with facts than their continental confréres, seemed even 
more barren of ideas. The ordinary journalist was content to echo the 
stale old sarcasms about the Heathen Chinee, his trickery and his cor- 
ruption, and seemed rather to enjoy the reflection that John had at last 
met his match. The particular “trick” which John was playing was 
not, of course, specified ; but the general tone of the press was that 
China, not being represented in court, was throughout the wrong- 
doer, deserving of unlimited punishment; while Japan, represented 
by a posse of able counsel, was the patient hero of the higher civiliza- 
tion. Some of our English publicists, ignoring the real issues at stake, 
chuckled at the chastisement which they hoped China would receive, 
on the top of her overwhelming military and naval disasters; some 
urged Japan not to be mealy-mouthed, but to exact at least eighty 
millions sterling of war indemnity. These chivalrous dispensers of 
other people’s goods never stopped to inquire whence these vast sums 
were to be obtained; none of them, perhaps, reflected that the milch- 
cow was our British trade, and that the contributors to the indemnity 
fund will prove to be British artisans and mill-hands. Least of all, 
perhaps, did they consider, what even our statesmen appear not to 
have seen very clearly, that the newspaper-made opinion of the country 
was undoing at a stroke the national policy of a generation and putting 
China into the hands of Russia, while Great Britain surrendered her 
Asiatic leadership. 

Neither during the war nor during the agitation which followed 
the conclusion of peace, as a clap of thunder does the lightning, did 
the English press or people make any serious effort to do justice to 
Russia’s position as affected by the new Japanese pretensions. “ Pull- 
ing chestnuts out of the fire” was a phrase without which no leading 
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article was thought complete; but when the few catch-words about 
“ Muscovite designs,” and so forth, had been bandied about, we were 
_ left with a certain feeling of inadequacy in the whole discussion. As- 
suredly the Russian case was not exhausted by a few stereotyped 
phrases, Those who give their thoughts to such matters know very 
well where the crux of the problem lies,—namely, in the essential, 
unavoidable weakness of Russia along her Chinese frontier, with her 
one naval station in the Pacific separated by thousands of miles from 
any effective military base. Such a position is only rendered tolerable 
by the non-military character of her neighbors,—though, even with 
the Chinese occupying that position, there have been times when 
genuine alarm was felt of attack from the side of Manchuria, which 
would have cut the Russian communications with Vladivostock. The 
recession of Kuldja was made under this very apprehension, and for 
no other reason. Where, then, would Russia be in the event of a 
military race becoming dominant in these territories, and converting 
the natives also into a military force organized and equipped like the 
army of Japan? To avert such a danger, Russia has, we repeat, no 
choice but to resist to the last man and the last rouble, with or without 
allies, even with a certainty of defeat. It is no longer a question of 
greater or less earth-hunger, or of open seaports, or adventurous 
colonels, but what the Times recently said of British supremacy in 
the Mediterranean ; it is articulus stantis aut cadentis imperii. 

There was at least one man outside of Russia who saw and com- 
prehended all this. Herr von Brandt had not spent thirty active 
years in the Far East for nothing. He knew both belligerent nations 
more thoroughly than any man living, having seen twelve years’ ser- 
vice in the one country and eighteen in the other; nor was there a 
Russian who had a clearer perception of the nature of the menace to 
the Russian position which was implied in Japan’s launching out on 
a career of military adventure. During his long residence in Peking, 
Von Brandt had had occasion to study these questions. He was at 
critical times the confidant of the Russian minister, and was his chief 
adviser in the discussions which led to the recession of Kuldja to 
China. He knew the strong places and the weak places, and had an 
insight into the hidden springs of Russian policy, so far as that could 
be called hidden which was prescribed by the fundamental law of 
nature,—self-preservation. In short, Herr von Brandt saw his chance 
to extract much advantage for his country by helping Russia in time 
of stress, which is as much as need be said in elucidation of his 
motives. 

But the public opinion of Germany had been strongly pronounced 
in favor of Japan, influenced in part at least by Japan’s successful 
adoption of the German military system. The Kaiser also was 
pleased by the Mikado’s gushing acknowledgments of Japan’s indebt- 
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edness to German instruction, for Viscount Aoki had a true sense of 
the value of Germany as a friend. This pro-Japanese current had to 
be diverted before the combination with Russia could be effected, and 
it is impossible to avoid attributing this achievement largely to the 
personal exertions of Herr von Brandt. His first impression made 
on the Kaiser was clearly the result of his being the only man able to 
speak with authentic knowledge of Eastern affairs, an impression 
which must have been deepened by his far-reaching views of the im- 
perial and commercial interests of Germany ; nor is it likely that so 
astute a statesman would omit to recall to his Majesty’s recollection 
the dynastic traditions of the Hohenzollerns, the dicta of his venerable 
grandfather, the value of the friendship of Russia. Then, pointing 
out the Russian necessities in Farther Asia, it would be easy to make 
the emperor understand the essential service he had the opportunity of 
rendering to the ancient ally of his imperial house. 

From the German side here was a really providential opportunity 
of purchasing the lasting friendship of Russia by rendering a service 
which would cost next to nothing. By a single stroke the greatest 
results for the German empire might be attained ; the sentimental 
alliance between Russia and France emasculated ; possibly the door 
opened for eventual reconciliation even with France herself; and, as a 
consequence, Germany relieved of the crushing weight of the defense 
of both her frontiers. These were objects not unworthy of the efforts 
of a statesman, and whether they were attainable in their entirety or 
not, there was enough in them to show that imperial crowned heads 
might occupy themselves with more serious matters than the exchange 
of chrysanthemums and black eagles. 

The bureaucracy of Berlin might have been expected to betray 
jealousy of an interloping ex-minister who knew too much ; but it so 
happened that the Berlin Foreign Office was predisposed towards the 
new imperial policy from quite another cause from that which moved 
the Kaiser,—namely, the smouldering ill-feeling of the department 
towards England which had been engendered by the friction connected 
with Samoan and African affairs. It was undoubtedy this official irri- 
tation which lent its sting to the surly answer which was returned to 
the British proposal for mediation in October last. At that time Great 
Britain, being exercised about the fiture of her interests in China, 
assumed the position of provisional guardian of the Yangtze Valley 
against Japanese invasion. Thanks chiefly to Germany, she was iso- 
lated, whether in her policy of defending the integrity of China or of 
seeking through the friendly offices of neutrals to put an end to the war. 

Great Britain thereafter became, or affected to be, indifferent to 
Eastern affairs. The premier was sick, the foreign secretary somnolent, 
Parliament hunting owls while the eagles were in the air. England 
had been dazed by the moving panorama, then she dozed and dreamed 
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that the world was Japanese. Government was becalmed between two 
gales. The newspapers, in the absence of other guidance taking their 
cue from official or officious Japanese advocates, worked up a feeling 
of awe of the new power, and persuaded simple-minded John Bull, 
who has never yet succeeded in conciliating anybody, that his salvation 
lay in pleasing Japan. The Japanese press, with at least the tacit 
approval of the government, had been abusing England—the onl 
foreign country so favored—throughout the war. And not vilifying 
only, but threatening, not for any offense that could be specified, but 
for alleged coldness of sympathy. British subjects in Japan were 
singled out for offensive treatment by the populace, and soshi assaulted 
her Majesty’s chargé d’affaires in the open street in open day. That 
has since changed, the Japanese press having suddenly begun to pat 
repentant England on the head. But that belongs to the next chapter. 

The illusions in England about Japan were of an hypnotic character, 
as was shown in a vuriety of ways. Clever writers would venture to 
persuade the British public to seize the golden opportunity of swearing 
friendship with Japan, because Japan was a second England, bent on 
the same industrial conquests, the same commercial and colonizing 
pursuits, and that sympathy between the two was therefore as natural 
as the day. And this to a people so conversant with competition as 
the English! We must in general exempt the provincial journals, 
the organs of our manufacturing interests, from being captivated by 
such transparent fallacies; but these are-not the class of papers most 
read abroad. If one thing more were wanted to convince foreigners 
that on this question the English had not taken the trouble to use their 
judgment, it would be their drawing conclusions on the morals of the 
nation from the platitudes of an imperial proclamation, as if the moral 
character of Englishmen were to be deduced from a queen’s speech ! 
Such indications might easily suggest to any one viewing the matter 
from across the North Sea that in this Far Eastern question England 
might be safely left out, which brings us at last to the point of our ar- 
gument, that the Berlin Foreign Office saw no great difficulty in a second 
time compassing the isolation of England. Nay, more, she might be 
reviled in the continental press for her egotistical abstention from the. 
coercive coalition which was suddenly sprung upon her, with as much 
reason as she had been denounced by the Japanese press for lack of 
fervor in the Japanese cause. 

' The position had not yet been wholly won, however. The Kaiser 
and his government might be considered to have been weaned from 
their Japanese amour ; but governments require a pressure of public 
opinion behind them, and the current in commercial Germany was 
still setting the other way, or at best there was “slack-water.” The 
conversion of Germany belongs to a somewhat later stage of the pro- 
ceedings, but it is convenient to notice it here in connection with that 
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of the imperial and bureaucratic elements in the body politic. Indeed, 
it is impossible to follow strict chronological order in our narrative, 
for simultaneous movements were acting on each other from opposite 
quarters of the world. 

The manner in which jndustrial, commercial, middle-class Ger- 
many was brought round to the Chinese side is so illustrative of the 
world-wide question of German competition that it forms one of the 
not least interesting features in the whole movement. The Ger- 
man merchants in China were well aware that their interests lay in 
the cultivation of the China field, and that the most formidable oppo- 
sition to their industries was threatened from the competition of Japan. 
To preserve their China markets became thus a definite object of Ger- 
man commercial policy. Machinery was set in motion to bring these 
views home to the commercial community in Germany. The Hanse 
towns, led by Hamburg, opened their eyes and took up the cause 
warmly. Their chambers of commerce made the strongest possible 
representations to the government, urging the special advantages which 
would accrue to German commerce from the peaceful development of 
China. The great Krupp was enlisted in the propaganda, and he took 
up the matter energetically. ‘The Essen factory had profited much by 
the Chinese demand for guns, and as of all the material supplied little 
remained save the portrait of the late Friederich Krupp in oil pre- 
sented by him to Li Hung-chang, there was a capacious gap to be 
filled by “repeat orders.” . Herr Krupp moved actively in financial 
and government circles in Berlin, where his influence is great. Various 
other agencies were set to work, all directed to the one object of pro- 
tecting the integrity of China. The effect of this converging fire was to 
reduce the fortress already disposed to capitulate; to bring, in short 
the German government and people into line, and to enable Germany 
to pronounce the decisive word. Here was, indeed, a triumph of con- 
centrated energy intelligently guided. No matter for the merits of the 
agitation, its wisdom or unwisdom, what is imstructive to note is that 
there was the machinery capable of efficient action, and there was the 
result. An object-lesson in the way German interests are supported in 
every part of the world! 

The interests of Great Britain in the settlement of the Chino- 
Japanese question were vastly greater than those of Germany. The 
English merchants in China outnumber the Germans in the proportion 
of five to one; their trade, ten to one. The English were vaguely 
aware that the acquisition of Formosa by Japan was detrimental to 
their interests, owing to the vicinity of Hong-Kong. ‘They must have 
known, also, that Great Britain’s joining the three powers would have 
saved Formosa to China, had that been deemed a justifiable object. 
Let the action of British merchants, British chambers of commerce, 
British Krupps, British Richthofens, in the circumstances, be con- 
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trasted with that of our cousins-german, and a partial answer may be 
obtained to the ever-recurrent question, “ Why is it that Germany is 
everywhere pushing England so hard?” Events may yet prove that 
our masterly inactivity was right. Let it even be wrong, so that it be 
“ masterly,” and conscious of its own meaning, not merely the dream 
of thegsomnambulist. 

The weakest link in any European combination dealing with a 
crisis in China was the necessary co-operation with the Chinese govern- 
ment, which has the fatal habit of non-comprehension, and of slipping 
back from its engagements. Correspondence by telegraph with such 
a body would have proved a fiasco conducted through the high diplo- 
matic channels. A pivot was required to keep the gyrations of the 
Chinese in rhythm with the movement in Europe,—a confidential 
middle-man, in short, to interpret, expound, and persuade; without 
whom the European combination must infallibly have broken down, 
so far, at least, as Chinese co-operation was concerned, The grand 
Franco-Russian finance scheme is, at the moment of writing, threaten- 
ing to break down precisely for want of the expository pivot. This 
essential function was fulfilled by the same Mr. Detring whom we 
have seen sent as first peace envoy to Japan, whose relations to Chinese 
statesmen on the one side, and to their European correspondents on the 
‘other, fitted him exactly for the singular part he was called upon to 
play. He, in fact, fulfilled all the conditions. Mr. Detring and Mr. 
von Brandt had been long and intimately acquainted ; they had had 
serious differences, and had proved each other’s grit ; they had parted 
in 1893 after an exhaustive interchange of ideas on the political horo- 
scope of the Far East. There being thus a perfect understanding 
between the two men, their briefest allusions were intelligible ; and 
under no other conditions could such a correspondence have been carried 
on. The one object of the two men was to bring about European 
intervention in defense of the weaker party in the war; and the one 
working heart and soul for Germany, the other for China, found a 
common platform on which they could unite their forces without reserve. 

Before the appointment of Li Hung-chang’s mission to Japan, Mr. 
Detring seems to have taken soundings in Peking as to the probable 
intentions of the foreign powers. Indeed, it would appear that he was, 
to some extent at least, doing in the Chinese capital what Mr. von 
Brandt was doing in Berlin and St. Petersburg ; and as the legations 
were mostly occupied by men of comparatively short acquaintance 
with China, they were, no doubt, glad enough to draw upon the ripe 
experience of thirty years as a fair exchange for what they had to 
impart. 

The two foreign ministers in Peking who had been the most active 
in promoting intervention were the Russian and the French. Though 
moved by different considerations, they nevertheless played cordially 
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into each other’s hands, each applauding the other’s. successes, which 
was done with great empressement when the French minister had signed 
a convention with the government authorizing France to extend her 
Tongking railways without limit into Chinese territory. 

Neither were the other members of the diplomatic body quite idle. 
Indeed, the minister of Germany contributed materially to the ultimate 
result, and in a most discreet and business-like manner. No scheming 
has ever been ascribed to Baron Schenck zu Schweinisberg, nor did 
he combine with any of his colleagues. But weighing in his own mind 
the prospective interests of Germany in the preservation of Chinese 
integrity and autonomy, and even in the maintenance of the Viceroy 
Li Hung-chang himself, Baron Schenck made out, such a case for 
German action as materially strengthened the hands of the Berlin 
government, Of all the ministers whom Li Hung-chang consulted 
while in Peking preparing for his mission, he declared himself to have 
been most encouraged by the straightforward assurances he received 
from the German minister. 

The American representative, Colonel Denby, was likewise busy ; 
but the part he had to play was not free from ambiguity, being, in fact, 
to a great extent personal. For he represented no great national policy, 
no national interest except the general interest of peace, and no pro- 
nounced national sentiment ; for ‘‘ Americans to a man,” it was always 
said, were partisans of Japan. Though acting under instructions from 
Washington, the precise nature of the mediation which he was con- 
ducting was never clearly understood by the public, if, indeed, it was 
absolutely clear to the principal parties concerned. Consequently it 
would be difficult to appraise the value of his contribution to the 
general result. 

Count Cassini had some time before dropped the pretense of work- 
ing in concert with the British minister; M. Gérard had probably 
never tried to doso. Thus it came about that the isolation of England, 
as an inevitable condition of any European coalition in favor of China, 
was felt in Peking itself scarcely less than in Europe. Nor will it be 
denied that circumstances added zest to the zeal of the diplomatists 
there in fostering the combination which was forming in Europe. For 
there seems to be no passion so constant in its action throughout the 
world as jealousy of England, which is indulged in even by her quasi- 
friends, who might nevertheless be sorry to see it attain too practical 
gratification. Every little thorn-bush of disagreement in the field of 
local diplomacy was converted into fuel to feed the perennial slow fire. 
Thus the frustration of British policy in Korea, never very wisely con- 
ceived, gave a certain grim satisfaction to the general diplomatic body. 
Sundry petty discomfitures, of which details need not be specified, 
afforded more pleasure than pain to the unsympathetic rivals of Great 
Britain. And if it should hereafter turn out that after being disap- 
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pointed in the Chinese, she should be now making the greater mistake 
of relying on the Japanese, to keep Korea, she will neither receive nor 
be deserving of sympathy for a second time building on the sands a 
house which it is too late to think of building at all. 

Having been assured that the European alliance was in due process 
of crystallization, Li Hung-chang concluded that he would be safe in 
accepting the mission to Japan. He accordingly proceeded to Peking 
to receive instructions and make the necessary arrangements. The 
foreign ministers there unanimously recommended him to accept the 
office and bring the_ negotiations to an issue as soon as possible. The 
time occupied in preparation was not, however, wasted, because there 
still wanted some weeks to the break-up of the ice, and the ambassador 
was ready to leave on the reopening of navigation in the Peiho. 

The interval was also turned to account in Europe in maturing the 
coalition and defining its objects, which, considering the elements of 
which it was composed, was got into practical shape with remarkable 
celerity. No specific promises could, of course, be given to China 
until the Japanese demands had been formulated, for it was on them 
that the action of the powers must necessarily be contingent ; but the 
ambassador was undoubtedly given in a general way to understand 
that anything like dismemberment or other outrageous demands would 
be opposed by force. The last advice given to Li Hung-chang before 
embarking for Japan was,— 

1. Make peace. 

2. Resist extravagant demands ; but 

3. Remember that the more extravagant the terms the more certain 
were they to be disallowed. 

The course of the negotiations at Shimonoseki followed closely the 
lines here indicated. The Chinese ambassador warned the Japanese 
that the European powers were watching the proceedings, and if they 
exceeded moderation they would find themselves in conflict with for- 
eign interests. The Japanese, however, waived all such considerations 
with signs of contempt, and proceeded to display the only moderation 
that was to be expected of them by demanding Shan-hai-K wan, Taku, 
and Tien-tsin to be given over to them, China defraying the expense 
of occupation as the condition of an armistice. The actual granting of 
an armistice was credited to the attempt which was made on the life 
of Li Hung-chang. It was given to the world by the Japanese as 
“unconditional,” and granted out of compassion to the Viceroy ; but 
it reserved full liberty to the Japanese to carry on the war in Formosa, 
the only place where the season was favorable for operations. No 
doubt, however, the attempted assassination may have had some in- 
fluence on the negotiations, as it certainly had on the public sentiment 
of Europe, more especially in Germany, which was already veering 


round towards sympathy for the misfortunes of China. 
Vou. XIV. N. S.—No. 4. 25 
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Two things were noticeable in the conduct of the negotiations with 
the Japanese plenipotentiaries. The Japanese delayed delivering to 
Li Hung-chang the particulars of their demands, notwithstanding his 
repeated applications to be furnished with them ; and as soon as they 
had communicated their terms they began to hurry him for his final 
answer, a full week before the expiry of the armistice. The govern- 
ment press also, both vernacular and English, joined in these ‘ hust- 
ling” tactics, warning the Chinese that they must not resort to their 
dilatory tricks, or the “magnanimous patience” of Japan would be 
exhausted ; the meaning of all which was that the Japanese were well 
aware the European powers were watching for the issue of the nego- 
tiations, and the Japanese wished to allow them as little time as pos- 
sible to concert a line of action based on the stipulations of the treaty. 

The Japanese, however, had been obliged to accord to Li Hung- 
chang the privilege they had denied to the previous envoys, of tele- 
graphing in cipher, of which privilege the Chinese ambassador took 
full advantage. The newspapers reported daily the large sums hé 
expended in telegrams,—indeed, he must have telegraped everything 
to his government, and they, it is to be presumed, to Berlin. The 
disclosure of the demands of Japan furnished the powers with the data 
for which they had been waiting on which to frame a definite pro- 
gramme for themselves. The cession of Liao-tung was agreed upon 
as the article to be upset by conjoint action. 

During the negotiations the anxiety in Peking was intense, for, 
following the advice given him, Li Hung-chang was delaying his final 
submission to the Japanese terms until he should hear positively what 
had been determined in Berlin. The foreign ministers in Peking were 
slow to believe in a coalition at all, although the efforts of at least three 
of them had contributed materially towards it; and they were candidly 
“skeptical as to the possible influence of a retired official on public 
affairs. The Chinese ministers, it would seem, in their flurry, had 
let out what had been till then a secret, that Herr von Brandt was 
behind the scenes and virtually managing the play. The Tsungli 
Yamén was, on the one hand, warned against indulging false hopes 
of assistance, and, on the other, it was supported by the confident 
assurances conveyed through Mr. Detring. The negotiations were 


6 A local journal had taken a juster measure of Mr. von Brandt’s potentialities 
of service on the occasion of his leaving China in 1893: 

‘The retirement of so accomplished a public man in the prime of his intel- 
lectual vigor, and with a mind stored with such rich experience, would indeed be a 
loss, not only ta his own country, but to all who are interested in this Far Eastern 
world; and it is therefore to be hoped that some way may be opened for the 
employment of even his well-earned leisure in matters of public concern. The 
world is not too well informed on the current affairs of the Orient, and the least we 
may look for is that Mr. von Brandt may serve in Europe, to some extent at least, 
the useful purpose he did in Peking, and become a referee in matters Oriental as he 
had there been in matters Occidental.’’—Hong-Kong Daily Press, April 18, 1898. 
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going on daily at Shimonoseki, the days of grace were running out, 
and nothing tangible yet forthcoming. It was no wonder that the 
nervous ministers at last yielded to pressure and forbade Mr. Detring 
to occupy himself further in the affair. Whether the message con- 
veying this instruction was “delayed in transmission,” or whether the 
receiver put his blind eye to the telescope, makes no matter, for it fell 
out that the official announcement that the three powers.had deeided 
to save Liao-tung was made to the Yamén very soon after. The deed 
was done. The word was given to Li Hung-chang at Shimonoseki to 
sign, and he signed the treaty, well knowing that, so far as the terri- 
tory on the mainland was concerned, it was but a Platonic exercise. 

Germany, having first satisfied herself that Russia was fully pre- 
pared to support their words by force of arms, assumed the leadership 
of the triple alliance, and tendered the friendly advice to Japan, that 
in the interests of peace she should relinquish an acquisition which 
was certain to breed discord. 

But the Emperor of China had in the mean while to ratify the treaty, 
and within a very limited period, for ratifications were to be exchanged 
at Chefoo on the 8th of May, just twenty-one days after signature: 
Many obstacles were thrown in the way of the emperor’s ratification, 
but they were overcome by the consideration that, if necessary, the 
interval which had to elapse between the affixing of the imperial sea, 
in Peking and the exchange to be made at Chefoo would still be avail- 
able in the event of any change coming over the imperial counsels. 
The intervening powers, it was said, wished to delay the exchange till 
the last. There were also certain Chinese post-facto patriots who had 
taken up the idea that since Liao-tung had been saved by a word, another 
word might save Formosa. Flirtations with some of the powers were 
actually set on foot with regard to that island, and it was not till the 
afternoon of the last day allowed for the exchange of treaties that the 
final instruction was telegraphed to the Chinese envoy at Chefoo to 
complete the humiliating transaction. 

We stand too near this grand convulsion to measure its dimensions 
or comprehend its significance. But there is enough in the immediate 
visible effects of the Eastern eruption to furnish food for grave reflec- 
tion to Englishmen. 

China has been laid open, and two features of her national character 
revealed,—her deadness to stimuli and her impotence in war. But the 
explosion has also shaken the foundations of British policy in the Far 
East. The policy which is clear has, now as always, prevailed over 
that which is nebulous. Whereas it has been our aim to save China 
from coming under Russian influence, the net outcome of our action 
and inaction has been to place China under a Russian protectorate. 
This can in nowise be reckoned success. The press which worries the 
government on account of its domestic peccadilloes has had nothing 
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but applause for the great renunciation of the leading réle in Asia, the 
verity of the business being hidden from electoral eyes by the convexity 
of the globe. 

A certain community of interest between India and China has been 
dimly recognized for many years. To strengthen China has been an 
undisguised though unavowed object of British policy ever since the 
conclusion of the war of 1860,—nay, paradoxical as it may seem, dur- 
ing its continuance. And although the word “ alliance” has generally 
set the more superficial journalists off in a fit of raillery, yet to win 
China to a common purpose with ourselves has been, or ought to have 
been, a constant aim of our political strategy. 

The object has not been attained, because it has been pursued in 
the perfunctory manner of those who would, and yet would not ; without 
study of the problem ; without the slightest appreciation of its com- 
plexity ; and without any selection of agents competent to discern the 
points of profitable union between two such heterogeneous bodies as 
an Oriental and Western power. It is as if copper and steel had to 
be welded, and the job was turned over to the first traveling tinker, 
while we passed on to the business of the day. The wheels of routine 
have ground out “ officials” to pattern. -And even if natural selection 
had brought forward men of the right quality, their chances of render- 
ing more than routine service would have been frustrated by the absence 
of direction or appreciation at home. Whether, therefore, the desired 
understanding with China was a sound idea on its merits or not, it has 
never had a chance of realization. 

Unhappily we have learned more from the Chinese than they from 
us, for we have learned the evil art of persuading ourselves that what 
is is not. And we have become so infected with the strategy of the 
ostrich that when the bush into which our head has been thrust has 
been torn up, instead of using the lucid interval in looking round the 
horizon, our first thought seems to be to make for another bush. 

Our policy in Eastern Asia, in short, is scarcely more than a rather 
incoherent aspiration which we have neither had the courage to avow 
nor the perspicacity to make practical. Our empire we are too much 
inclined to treat as an illegitimate child which it is almost a virtue to 
neglect. Our trust in an overruling Providence has been, if anything, 
too absolute. The inevitable consequence is that responsibilities shirked 
pursue us like Furies to our undoing. What has this policy of ours in 
the Far East really been? The only term that will describe it is anti- 
Russian. But “anti” is no policy for a great empire. It is the policy 
of negation, disintegration, defeat, decadence ; the policy of the faint- 
hearted suitor, of the disappointed trader,—a policy in which failure 
is shame and success a doubtful honor. Our substantive interests are 
surely grand enough to engross our capacities. “Live and let live,” 
as a rule of conduct, befits us better than it does any people in the 
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world. Strength wasted in thwarting others is doubly wasted in our 
case ; first, in that it is drawn off from the forces needed for the ad- 
vancement of our proper concerns; and, secondly, because in every 
game of intrigue we must be worsted, having no aptitude that way. 
When we deviate from the direct line we are lost. 

But the development of the war has also thrown an unexpected 
light on our position in Europe ; and there also illusions have been dis- 
pelled. The abandonment of China to her fate may have been as pru- 
dent as it was popular. It may even have been, under the circumstances, 
necessary; and yet it may have been a misfortune to ourselves that 
such a conjuncture of circumstances should have arisen. China is 
corrupt, and undeserving of consideration. But countries nearer home 
which are also corrupt are not on that account outlawed. It is not the 
corruption of China, but her military weakness, that caused us to turn 
our back on her. Our change of policy was dictated by considerations 
of our own interests, than which no statesman need ever allege any 
higher motive. Let us, however, mark well whether we have been 
serving the interests of the day, of the government, and officials of 
the day ; in other words, whether we have been influenced by present 
convenience, or whether we have duly considered the day after to- 
morrow, the permanent interests of the country and the empire. Time 
will show whether it has been a profitable investment to purchase the 
good-will of the newly-risen Japan, and to encourage her to become 
the barrier against Russia, at the price of alienation from the Christian 
powers. For good-will so acquired is not freehold property, but rather 
resembles a contract of life assurance whose validity must be kept up 
by continuous payments, the exigency of each successive demand being 
cumulatively enhanced by the aggregate amount of previous sacrifices, 
Nor has the device of vicarious barriers much to recommend it beyond 
necessity, for of permanent schemes which depend either on autocratic 
caprice or national fortune over which we have no control, the best 
that can be said is that they are better than nothing. Japan may likely 
enough become a barrier to Russia: she cannot help being so. But it 
will be in her own interest, or what she conceives to be such, exclusively ; 
nor will she ever be influenced a hair’s-breadth by good- or ill-will of 
ours unless it takes the concrete form to which we have so justifiable 
an aversion. If her Majesty’s government, therefore, has been induced 
by interested parties to think that Japan is gained by our courting, or 
by the surrender of rights, or by the sacrifice of the interests of British 
subjects, then that is the second bush into which the British ostrich is 
thrusting its head. ; 

There are persons and parties so constituted as to see no misfortune 
at all in national isolation. There are doctrinaire politicians who even 
glory in the recoil from “ intermeddling,” “ entangling alliances,” etc, 
Thus the pendulum swings to and fro, and doctrines come and go like 
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the tide. It is true there is no combination without inconveniences 
and abuses; but it is the part of the judicious to balance the evil 
against the good and make the best of the composite total, not to rush 
from an immediate inconvenience headlong into the unknown and the 
untried. Matrimonial accidents constitute no valid argument against 
marriage in general. Isolation is so obviously opposed to the whole 
order of nature that the burden of proof must always rest on those 
who advocate it. As well might a stalk of corn try to stand alone in 
a field as a man or a family or a nation think to prosper out of com- 
munion with their kind; for nations are also a family, with their 
rivalries, bickerings, and quarrels inseparable from human life. “No 
man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself” is the terse ex- 
pression of a natural law which cannot be violated with impunity by 
individual or corporation. The solitary school-boy, the family which 
holds aloof, the nation which gathers in its skirts in the society of its 
peers, make themselves first the common butt, and then the common 
enemy. “Who is not for us is against us,” the world says, and on 
the whole not untruly. However valuable neutrality may be as an 
expedient, elevated into a principle it becomes an impracticable ideal, 
opposed to the nature and constitution of man. 

Political questions, however, are safest treated in the concrete, for 
general principles require too much qualification for daily use. Free- 
dom of_ contract, representation by taxation, the law of supply and 
demand, and other formule have to give way before the exigencies of 
life. Though, therefore, empires have risen and nations prospered— 
Great Britain not the least among them—through judicious alliances 
founded on consanguinity or harmony of aim, yet each new combina- 
tion must be judged on its special merits and in full view of the objects 
sought. All we contend for is that, while alliances may be sometimes 
ill conceived, the principle of segregation stands condemned prima 
facie by the science of biology and the whole teaching of history. 

When the powers divided in April last, leaving Great Britain in a 
minority of one, the question at issue was one in which unanimity was 
feasible, and, as events have shown, would have been advantageous to 
all the parties concerned ; for the object of the combination was a pro- 
test against the authority of naked force. The claim of Japan to her 
neighbor’s territory rested on the power of the sword exclusively. 
There was neither ethnic sentiment nor mythical tradition to warrant 
Japan in seizing either Liao-tung or Formosa. She had gained these 
territories by a war of her own seeking, for which no provocation has 
ever been alleged that was not transparently fictitious ; for even let it 
be granted that the state of things in Korea afforded such a pretext for 
interfering as the condition of Ireland might be supposed to afford to 
some strong military power, the pretext would only cover the area 
of the peninsula itself. Except that it was conducted on scientific 
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methods, therefore, the Japanese invasion of China was in no way 
distinguishable from a predatory raid on a large scale, such as the 
Japanese had been in the habit of undertaking, and the Vikings 
before them. There was no dispute between the two countries nor 
the most distant allegation of a grievance. The causes of the war 
have indeed been copiously explained, but in progressively confused 
language, until at last, driven from one untenable theory to another, 
the warmest special pleader for Japan now declares that “the real 
reason of the war has never been divulged, and perhaps never 
will be.” ' 

We hear much in our day of the progress of the principle of arbi- 
tration among civilized nations,—about the obligation which the peace 
party would impose on all nations to submit their quarrels to the judg- 
ment of neutrals before appealing to the arbitrament of war; but if 
any such international police ever had a chance of justifying its exist- 
ence, if ever a peace-breaker could be justly brought to account by the 
civilized world, this surely was such a case. The difficulty lay in the 
fact that there was nothing for an arbitrator to work upon ; there was 
no quarrel nor difference to be adjusted except what has grown out of 
the war itself. To condone the Japanese aggression was to reaffirm 
the supremacy of brute force. To applaud it is to reject the whole 
teaching of Christianity. The indiscriminate flatterers—not the true 
friends—of Japan are fond of representing her as playing at civiliza- 
tion. They say she made an enormous stride between Port Arthur 
and Wei-hai-wei! But while Japan is trying to “outdo Western 
nations in civilization,” let these latter take care that they do not 
emulate Japan in an opposite sense. There is a real danger of this. 
The approbation of the proceedings of Japan in England may be sin- 
cere or not,—in America it is almost passionate,—but it cannot but 
affect the moral sense of our people. It puts back the index of 
national morality a century or two. 

Nobody, of course, imagines that the three intervening powers 
were actuated by any purer motive than to serve their own interest. 
But it is true statesmanship to perceive when interest coincides with 
the vindication of the sentiment which makes for peace. In abstaining 
from the concert, Great Britain also, of course, consulted her own 
interests, The question really is—for we are not arguing from an 
ethical or. humanitarian platform—whether she did so intelligently, 
and whether, in the spasmodic friendship of Japan, she has found 
adequate compensation for the antagonism of Europe. We by no 
means wish to undervalue the good-will of Japan, or of any other 
nation under the sun; but it isan absolutely unknown quantity, rest- 
ing neither on racial affinity nor any visible community of interests,— 
unless the rickety policy of opposing Russia be so considered,—and is 
therefore a garment for ceremonial and holiday wear rather than for 
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work-day purposes. Should it ever take more substantial form, it will 
not be the heavy, but the agile member of the partnership who will be 
found riding on the shoulders of the other, directing his movements 
like the mahout on the elephant. We might even go further and sug- 
gest a more probable alliance in the East in which Great Britain will 
not be the most favored nation. 

The advocates of alliance with Japan show how little thought they 
have given to the subject by their exuberance of light verbiage. “ As 
useful, faithful, and attached as any in the world,” says one fluent 
writer, as if recommending a horse or answering an advertisement for 
a wife. Would such an alliance survive the first collision at sea 
between a Japanese and an English ship? Everything is easy to the 
poet and the theorist. Marriage with a mermaid may be made to look 
lovely by a musical rhythm of words, but the practical details of such 
a combination are scarcely more beyond our ken than would be the 
working out of such an alliance as that proposed. For of esoteric 
Japan we know absolutely nothing, and those who should be our 
teachers only add to our substratum of ignorance a layer of fiction. 
The same writer who commits himself so confidently to the “ faith- 
ful, useful, and attached” admits, and in the same sentence even, that 
the causes of the late war, which he had been expounding for twelve 
months, remain unknown. 

If, after a thousand years’ experience with peoples of our own kin 
and our own faith, we are unable to hit it off with our nearest neigh- 
bors, let us at least not delude ourselves by the dream that we shall 
succeed better at a distance simply by shutting out of our cognizance 
the essential conditions of the compact. 

But were the approval of Japan worth ever so much to Great 
Britain, it is not likely that in their sober moments, and in the long 
period of reflection which may be expected to follow the intoxication 
of a night, Japanese statesmen will recognize any service whatsoever 
rendered to them by Great Britain. They may begin to realize that 
the loss of Liao-tung is to them a blessing in disguise; and they can- 
not help seeing that Great Britain had no influence whatever in pre- 
venting their expulsion either from the Liao-tung or the Korean 
peninsulas. Cui bono, then, the friendship of England? Since she 
was fated in any case to give way, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the self-love of a proud nation would have been salved by yield- 
ing to the unanimous verdict of Europe rather than to a section only. 

But the most serious injury which the hesitating attitude of Great 
Britain has helped Japan to do for herself has been to force the situa- 
tion in Korea, so that Russia has been compelled to interfere actively 
in the peninsular affairs. As a member of the coercive league, even, 
how much more as a member of a peace league before the outbreak of 
war,—Great Britain would have had at least a moderating vote in the 
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disposal of the evacuated territories, either in restoring them to the 
status quo ante, or in maintaining them inviolate from other agg'ression. 
Whereas now the effect of the Anglo-Japanese liaison is to deliver over 
Korea and Liao-tung to the mercy of Russia alone. For what, then, 
has Japan to thank England, or England Japan? For What mess of 
pottage has Great Britain alienated her birthright? The natural 
steadying element in all the turmoil. present and future in the East to 
become the shifting ballast. Nor after all our tumbling about does it 
appear that we have been able to maintain strict neutrality, for our 
government has been giving advice to Japan precisely as Germany has 
done, only without any loaded cartridges. Is this statesmanship? Is 
it ethics? Is it business? Is there not, in fact, “something rotten” 
in our state management which leaves us with such a balance sheet as 
this ?— 
Dr. Cr. 

1. British influence in China gone, and 1. The assertion of the glorious privi- 

Russia installed as protector. Ger- lege of being independent. 

man commerce given an incalcula- 

ble advantage. 


2. Japan weakened vis-d-vis Russia. 2. The saving of Her Majesty’s ministers 
from taking any responsible deci- 
sion. 

8. Russian antagonism deeply accent- 38. The instantaneous change from curs- 

uated. ing to blessing in the more light- 
headed of the Japanese papers,— 
as ready, however, as an Irish 
mendicant, to resume the former 
tune on the slightest provocation. 

4. France excited, and Egypt thrown 4. The comfortable assurance that Eng- 

into the melting-pot. land means peace, her naval dispo- 
sitions proving to the world that 
active service was outside of all her 
calculations. 


We leave it to the practical sense of our countrymen to strike the 
balance. 


From our CORRESPONDENT. 
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OUR FRONTIER CANALS. 


No measures of public policy now before the people of the United 
States are of such far-reaching importance as our frontier maritime 
canals. The Great Lakes system on the north and the Nicaragua 
Canal on the south attract and hold our attention. Commercially and 
strategically these canals stand out prominently as the leading questions 
of the day. Where the greatest facilities for commerce and transporta- 
tion exist, there we find the greatest development and growth in wealth 
and power. The history of the world shows that this has been true 
since the beginning of time. All great commercial lines are strategical. 
The idea of an isthmian water-way is older than a knowledge of 
America itself. Columbus came in search of it in 1492; Spanish 
navigators kept up the search with unabated diligence till they had 
proved conclusively that no natural water route existed then they 
turned their attention to an artificial way. The Emperor Charles V. 
enjoined Cortez to search thoroughly for the “Strait into the Indian 
Ocean ;” the explorer replied that the discovery “would render the 
King of Spain master of so many kingdoms that he might consider 
himself lord of the world.” Phillip II. ordered the construction of a 
canal, but, his empire growing weak, he discontinued it, lacking the 
foresight to realize that this alone would do more to rehabilitate his 
waning power than all the gold and armies of Europe. William 
Patterson, the founder of the Bank of England, established the Darien 
Colony with a view to controlling the Isthmus, and ultimately building 
acanal. He argued that, having done this and acquired Cuba, America 
would be secured to England for all time. His enterprise failed 
because his government refused to support him ; and in his disappoint- 
ment and gloomy forebodings he predicted, more than two hundred 
years ago, that America would some day seize the Isthmus, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and Cuba, and would dominate the whole world, 
collecting wealth and carrying civilization everywhere, and that Eng- 
~ land with all her liberties and glory would be known only as Egypt is 
now. All the great governments of the world have interested them- 
selves in Isthmian affairs. No less than twenty-six schemes have been 
more or less seriously considered for the construction of ship-canals or 
railroads across the Isthmus. The construction of the Nicaragua 
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Canal is a matter of time. It is a work of magnitude, not difficulty. 
It cannot be doubted that a canal would long ago have been in opera- 
tion but for the attitude of the United States, who has repeatedly 
declared that she would acknowledge no master but herself over such a 
thoroughfare. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty is a tremendous stumbling- 
block to the supremacy of the United States on the Isthmus, just as 
the treaty of 1817 is to her power and wealth on the Great Lakes. 
The remedy is to abrogate both of these absurd and antiquated com- 
pacts, and if England considers such action casus belli, so much the 
better. The Nicaragua Canal will lie in the territory of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. The United States will undoubtedly be its builder 
and custodian. It will be about one hundred and forty-seven’ miles 
in length, and its general width one thousand feet. Its eastern extrem- 
ity is at Greytown, and its western at Brito, at both of which places 
existing harbors will be greatly improved. Its course will lie along an 
excavated channel from Greytown for nine miles, then enter the valley 
of the Deseado River, through a basin formed by confining the waters 
of the Chanchos, San Francisco, and Danta Rivers, then by the San 
Juan River to Lake Nicaragua, then by the Tola River and excavated 
channel to Brito. By far the greater portion of navigation will be by 
Lake Nicaragua and slack water. There will be six locks and two 
large dams on the route. The channel will be ample for the largest 
vessels afloat, and the estimated time of transit is twenty-eight hours. 
The canal will cost about $100,000,000. The sailing distance from 
New York to San Francisco will be reduced from nineteen thousand 
to four thousand nine hundred miles. We have about twenty thousand 
miles of seaboard, nearly equally divided between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, but separated by an ocean distance of twelve thousand miles, 
or fully thirty days in time by the fastest war-ship afloat (the United 
States ship “ Columbia”); by the canal these figures are reduced to 
one hundred and forty-seven miles and one day from sea to sea. 
Under present conditions, by fast railroad freight, the time from New 
York to San Francisco is three weeks, and by sea about two months ; 
the Nicaragua route will reduce both to two weeks, and the cost to one 
fourth. Without canals the practicable route of circumnavigation of 
the earth is thirty thousand seven hundred and ninety-six miles ; Suez 
reduced this to twenty-eight thousand three hundred and sixty-three ; 
and Nicaragua reduces it to twenty-two thousand three hundred and 
nine, or within thirteen hundred and nine miles of its actual circum- 
ference on a great circle. The commerce of the world will flow 
through this great channel. Strategically its influence on our destiny 
is incalculable. As a conservator of peace, the power and wealth that 
it will bring to the United States will enforce the respect of all nations, 
Hitherto the Monroe doctrine has been a mere dogma in our policy ; 


1 All distances are given in nautical miles. 
® 
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the canal will make its enforcement possible and necessary. If we 
hold and fortify the outlets arid approaches, our ships could rendezvous 
in Lake Nicaragua, which forms a vast natural harbor, and in a few 
hours time strike a fleet of equal strength on either the Atlantic or 
Pacific coast. To hold the approaches we should control Hawaii in the 
Pacific and Cuba in the Atlantic. Circumstances place both within 
our reach. Otherwise we will see a foreign power ruling the Pacific, 
the Gulf, and the Caribbean Sea. The future water-way will be open 
to vessels of all nations in peace, but the United States must have the 
power to close it against any nation with whom she is at war. It is 
for these reasons that, although the territory of five Central American 
states lies between the United States and the canal, it must nevertheless 
be considered as an important part of our coast line and southern 
frontier, and accordingly jealously guarded. In proportion as it influ- 
ences the commerce of the world, so must it influence the commercial 
and political autonomy of the United States. In peace we must collect 
its enormous tolls, and in war we must hold it for self-preservation. 

If the Nicaragua Canal is important as our southern, an American 
deep water-way from the great lakes to the ocean is almost equally so 
as our northern frontier. The situation on the lakes is astounding. 
By the treaty of 1817, both Great Britain and the United States are 
prohibited from maintaining or building war-ships on these great 
inland seas. It doubtless then seemed to give both countries equal 
advantages. But Great Britain has improved her opportunities much 
more rapidly than the United States. She has improved the Canadian 
water-ways till now she can pass her ships without obstruction from 
Halifax to Duluth. The Lachine, Beauharnois, Cornwall, and Wil- 
liamsburg Canals overcome the rapids of the St. Lawrence from Mon- 
treal to Prescott, and give ingress to Lake Ontario. The Welland 
Canal connects Lake Ontario and Erie; and is the only navigable 
water-way between them ; a canal recently constructed on the Canadian 
side of the Sault Sainte Marie continues the route to Lake Superior. 
These canals are admirably adapted to commerce, but their strategic 
value is of incalculable importance. So long as we are at peace with 
Great Britain, she is willing to allow us the commercial use of her 
water-way in consideration of heavy tolls, but let a hostile gun be fired, 
and they will close against us like the dead sea road. We are in the 
position of depending upon Great Britain, the only nation interested 
in keeping them out, to allow our war-ships on the lakes. We cannot 
put ships there in peace and there is no time to do so in war. On the 
other hand, England has at least one hundred and seventy-five armed 
vessels that she could concentrate in the lower waters of the St. Law- 
rence, and with which she could overrun the lakes in a few hours. 

The United States has not been idle. We have constructed a 
twenty-foot water-way from Duluth, on the one hand and Chicago on 
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the other, to Buffalo, a distance of more than a thousand miles, and 
the old wooden ships of light draught, formerly in use on the lakes, have 
almost entirely disappeared. Large steel ships ply between the lake 
ports, and freight rates have been cut in two. But at Buffalo cargoes 
must be broken and reshipped by rail, by the Erie Canal, or by the 
Canadian canals. What America wants is a continuation of this deep 
water-way to the sea. A number of projects to accomplish this end 
have been considered; among the most important of these is a ship 
canal to connect the lakes with the Mississippi or Ohio Rivers. But 
neither of these furnish the necessary depth. The ultimate design of the 
government improvement in these rivers is to secure a depth of ten feet 
in the Mississippi from its mouth to the Ohio; eight feet from the Ohio 
to St. Louis; and six feet from this point to St. Paul; and a depth of 
six feet in the Ohio from its mouth to Pittsburg. Excellent public 
improvements as far as they go, but it is manifestly absurd to connect 
a six foot water-way with the lakes by a twenty-foot canal. Hence we 
are constrained to discard this idea as a solution of the question. An- 
other remedy suggested is to enlarge the Erie Canal to a ship canal. 
There are engineering as well as commercial difficulties in the way of 
the success of this scheme. Our remedy is to construct a canal around 
the falls of the Niagara on the American side, and then a ship canal by 
way of the Oswego River, Oneida River, Oneida Lake, over the divide 
to the Mohawk River near Rome, thence by the Mohawk to the Hud- 
son and the sea. This route has innumerable advantages. It is entirely 
practicable ; its construction would be comparatively cheap (estimated at 
about $100,000,000) ; Ontario would be included in the system ; most 
of the route from Ontario to New York would be free canalized river 
and lake navigation the canal would be open for the maximum period 
during the year ; vessels could load at Chicago and Duluth and unload 
at Liverpool ; great ship-yards would spring up on the lakes in addi- 
tion to those now at Cleveland and Detroit; our great western territory 
would be in direct commercial communication with the world; our 
navy could control the lakes; and the treaty of 1817 would abrogate 
itself. This is a roseate view. But consider that even under present 
conditions one-eighth of the entire commerce of the United States 
passes through the Sault Sainte Marie Canal ; that the tonnage is greater 
than that which passes through the Suez; and that more tonnage passes 
Detroit than any other city in the world; and it does not seem too 
much to expect when the obstructions to navigation are entirely 
removed. 

Our constitution requires the government “to provide for the com- 
mon defense and promote the general welfare,” and no other public 
work will so well do both at so little outlay of treasure as a deep 
water-way to the sea and an Isthmian canal. It is to England that 
we must look as our greatest and most dangerous rival. Whether we 
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like to or not, we must recognize that she has slowly but surely woven 
around us a web of fortified posts, naval and coaling stations unsur- 
passed by anything the world has ever witnessed. We have seen a 
commercial company in India converted into a vast empire; the single 
port of Hong-Kong is made to dominate the incalculable population 
of China; the commercial, political, and strategical control of the Suez 
Canal and Egypt have been purchased in the stock market ; Gibraltar 
and Malta rule the Mediterranean ; the Bermudas threaten America. 

Our mere commercial interest in these canals is greater than that of 
any other country, while our peace, safety, indeed, our very existence 
as an independent state bid us take warning. 

If the Eastern question for England consists in supremacy in 
Southern Asia, then the Western resolves itself into one of control 
of the Nicaragua Canal and Canada. We are no more nearly related 
to England now than we were in 1776 and 1812, and we have many 
clashing interests and many questions of a vexing nature far from 
settlement. 

As in days gone by the battle was fought out which gave Great 
Britain supremacy over the seas as against France.and Spain, so in the 
days to come, more or less remote, the unavoidable conflict between the 
Ruler of the Seas and the United States will arise in the West Indies, 
and on the lakes, and every cut of the spade on the Nicaragua Canal 


and a deep water-way from the lakes to the sea will hasten the conflict. 


JoHN A. HARMAN, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 





STARVING LABORERS AND THE “HIRED 
SOLDIER.” 


SENATOR ALLEN, of Nebraska, in a speech delivered in Butte on 
Labor Day, in depicting the sad state of the country caused by ill- 
advised silver legislation, said, “ While I speak to you, four million 
men, women, and children are in enforced idleness in this country and 
without enough to eat. And when they arise, as such people must 
arise, they are met by the baton of the hired policeman or the bayonet 
of the hired soldiery.” 

I do not think it out of place to call attention to a question of 
taste in this remark. Why should the soldier and the policeman be 
singled out and described as “hired?” Would it not be manifestly 
improper for soldiers to speak publicly of senators as “hired?” And 
yet senators are paid from the United States treasury as are soldiers. 
Military manners will not permit soldiers thus to speak of people 
intrusted with the powers of city, state, or nation; and this fact alone 
ought to protect them from such remarks as the above, especially from 
the lips of men who occupy so exalted a position as membership in the 
American Senate. 

But, aside from matters of taste, this statement of fact is made to 
bear witness on the wrong side of a prodigious question. The fact that 
in the ever changeful conditions of industry in this age and in this 
country, receiving as it does thousands of workmen annually from 
other countries, there are but four million persons necessarily unem- 
ployed is a marvel. And when in order to make up this “four mil- 
lion,” even in these times of depression, it is necessary to include 
“women and children,” the “calamity howler’s” occupation is well- 
nigh gone. The “four million men, women, and children” amount to 
less than six per cent. of the whole population ; and not.a single indus- 
try is suffering for want of workmen. 

That there are laborers in plenty is proved from the facts that 
great crops have been harvested, and that we are sending away about 
thirteen dollars’ worth of goods for every man, woman, and child in 
the country ; and that three-fourths of this amount exported comes 
from the fields. We have enough and to spare ; and the fact that those 
who say the worst can speakjof but four million unemployed is greatly 
in our favor. 
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It is also to be noted that the policy of our city, state, and national 
government is, in the main, against child-labor ; and that a powerful 
sentiment, and in some instances positive law, are in favor of child- 
education. The general opinion of Americans—to the glory of the 
country be it said—is that the best work children can do is to go to 
school. 

Nor are women to be regarded too generally as wage-earners. 
Wives and mothers are largely housekeepers and home-makers ; and, 
as such, are not to be too largely included in those who live in 
“enforced idleness.” Wives and mothers do not enjoy the blessings 
of “enforced idleness” to any alarming degree. The “women and 
children,” then, who are in “ enforced idleness” are to be found among 
those who work in factories and stores and such like places, and who 
are now forced out of employment. 

The senator all through his speech proceeds upon the assumption 
that the legislation on the silver question is responsible for the non- 
employment of these millions. Upon this subject I will not enter ; 
but is there not some significance in the fact that more machinery is 
now used than ever before? Was it silver legislation or electricity 
that drove the horses from the street railways in our large cities? Was 
it silver legislation or electricity that reduced the demand and the prices 
of horses, and probably prompted the canning of horse-flesh? Pro- 
duction increases, while hand-labor diminishes; and the marvel to my 
mind is that with workers coming all the time, and with the constant 
advances in the application of other than man-power, the margin of 
unemployed labor is so small. 

But there is one remark made by the senator in this connection 
that deserves the deepest thought. He says these willing workers have 
“not enough to eat.” This ought not to be. There is plenty in the 
land for all, and the willing worker ought to be supported in a way 
not to degrade and unman him. He-should not be involved with the 
criminal, the imbecile, or the invalid. The man who is willing and 
able to work ought not to be placed upon charity ; the man who is able 
and not willing ought not to be indulged with charity. If the state 
can do something for the criminal and the lazy, can it not do something 
for the willing and able? The state should not follow in the foot- 
steps of that charity which drives away the poor good woman in order 
to make room for the poor “abandoned” woman. With regard to the 
criminals and unfortunates, and the attention the state gives them, it 
can well be said, “‘ These things ought ye to have done ;” and in regard 
to the four million unemployed who have “not enough to eat,” and 
who are entirely neglected by the state, it can be added, “‘and not to 
leave the other undone.” 

How are the worthy poor to be furnished with “ enough to eat,” 
—with the necessaries of life? I answer, by the only way in which it 
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can be done consistently with the common good, their own included,— 
i.e. through the medium of work. These four million of enforced 
idlers ought to be furnished with work, and furnished by the govern- 
ment, at such rates as would not draw unnecessarily from other chan- | 
nels. Let work be given at wages not high enough to interfere seri- 
ously with those employed, and men would come and go according as 
the times rose and fell around them. Plain work for unskilled labor 
is the thing needed. It need not, ought not, be a great unnecessary 
work such as the building of the fort at Dry Tortugas was, which was 
said to have been built “ for the sake of making profitable employment 
for slaves,” and which cost the government in the whole during its 
existence not less than twenty million dollars. 

What was done for slavery should in a sense be done for freedom ; 
what was done for slave-holders should be done for the free-men, with 
this provision: that it should be work really necessary, or at least 
decidedly beneficial. 

What then are the things that could now be done under state or 
. government control that would supplement the ordinary demand for 
labor, and distribute the products of the land so that all would have 
enough to eat? In the light of what has been done in other countries 
and in other civilizations, including the ancient civilizations on this 
continent, it seems to me two subjects force themselves upon our atten- 
tion,—irrigation and roadways. The men who are pressing these meas- 
ures upon public attention are not only employing the qualities of 
genuine statesmanship, but it seems to me are obeying the dictates of 
the purest philanthropy. These two fields of labor alone promise not 
only relief to the labor problem but immense gain to the country at 
large. 

The questions as to how this should be done can be really left to 
the practical judgment of the people whose hearts are in favor of it. 
Cities and counties can usually keep their own highways in order if 
they will, under general supervision exercised by the State. So with 
local irrigation ; but irrigation on a large scale should be placed along- 
side of rivers and harbors, under national control, as doubtless it will 
be some time. 

I would favor, however, as much government aid as possible in 
the building of good roads within the new States, and the consequent 
drawing of the unemployed to the less crowded portions of the coun- 
try, where every encouragement should be given to induce them to 
settle. 

Labor’s margin is now a small and manageable matter ; but with 
the increase of population and of machinery, and the decrease of labor 
and many other irritating causes, it is liable within a very brief period 
to become a question of great moment. Men, women, and children 


who do not have enough to eat, and who are willing to labor for their 
Vor. XIV. N. S.—No. 4. 26 
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bread, are not the kind to sit quietly down and starve. “Rise they 
must,” says the senator, but such people are not usually rioters. They 
will rise, and they will demand ; but they are not likely to destroy. 

Should even these worthy people, however, be so far misled as to 
become law-breakers, the army can be relied upon to perform its duty, 
painful as it may be; and yet it is safe to say that the worthy poor have 
nowhere warmer and stronger friends than in the United States army. 
Scores of poor people who have been helped by our soldiers and offi- 
cers are ready to bear witness to what I say. Many a poor family 
has been fed and clothed by Uncle Sam’s soldiers; and there are men, 
women, and children to-day who will speak of their kindness with 
tears in their eyes. The soldier may be relied upon to do his duty, 
even to bringing the bayonet against the breast of his own country- 
men; but he will do it as a patriot, true to his oath and loyal to his 
flag, and not merely as a “ hired” instrument. 


T. G. Srewarp, 
Chaplain Twenty-fifth Infantry. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Frew among us would be able to tell who was the author of the 
war songs “ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are marching,” and the 
“ Battle-Cry of Freedom,” which have been sung so many times in 
the bivouac, on the march, and—-since the close of the Civil War—at 
so many more peaceful gatherings of veterans. 

The “ Battle-Cry of Freedom” has, indeed, crossed the ocean, and 
been made use of in political campaigns by the English. 

Referred to a high literary or musical standard, these songs would 
not, perhaps, be given a very high standard; but they had the more . 
important quality which gives popular success, and they were vigor- 
ously patriotic, so that it has been said that Dr. George Frederick 
Root, their author (who died during the past summer), “exerted a 
greater influence in favor of the Union by his war-time songs than he 
could have hoped to exert had he shouldered a musket and gone to the 
front.” . 

All honor, then, to Dr. Root’s memory, for “people who sing 
simple songs of this kind imbibe poetry and patriotism in spite of 
themselves, and thus the music and words become the means of a 
great deal of practical good.” 

Another song which has gone the round of the world wherever 
military music is heard is “ Marching through Georgia.” It is said to 
be a favorite with the Japanese bands. 

We once heard General Sherman say that he did not pretend to 
have a very discriminating ear where music was concerned, but that he 
did know the capabilities of all sorts of bands in the performance of 
“ Marching through Georgia,” as he thought he had heard it some 
thousands of times. In fact, there was no public function or gathering 
for years, at which the general was present, that the spirited air was 
not given, well or the contrary, as the case might be. 


The great exactitude of registration which has existed so long in 
France, under so many different forms of government, renders the 
verification of the birth of extremely old people very easy. It is not 


\ 
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very long since we mentioned the fact that there was still living, in the 
south of France, a survivor of Trafalgar; and now comes an account 
of one Victor Baillot, which we take from the United Service Gazette: 

“Victor Baillot, the old soldier who is the senior by age of the 
three survivors of Waterloo in France, has been visited on the occasion 
of the historic anniversary of June 18. He lives at Carisey, in the 
Department of the Yonne, where he was born in April, 1793. The 
aged warrior is as robust as ever, and only suffers from deafness. His 
memory is unimpaired, and he seems to be able to give remarkably 
full and accurate details about his campaigning days in Germany and 
Belgium. He was in the last levy of conscripts raised by Napoleon, 
and left Carisey with two others, one of whom became a carabinier, 
and was killed in action. The other returned home, and died some 
years ago in his native place. Baillot says that he received a sabre 
stroke from an English dragoon at Waterloo, which failed to cut 
through his shako, as that article of headgear was, according to the 
custom of the soldiers, crammed with brushes, lumps of bread, and 
other articles too numerous to mention.” 


A census of centenarians has lately been taken in France, with the 
result that there were then alive two hundred and thirteen persons over 
one hundred years old; one hundred and forty-seven of whom were 
women. There are all sorts of theories as to why the “ weaker sex” 
furnishes the great majority of centenarians,—some trivial enough, and 
others of more solid reasoning. The real cause probably is that women, 
as a rule, lead a more calm and unimpassioned existence than men, and 
are exempt from much of man’s toil, trouble, and excitement. 

Among the French old men who had passed the century mark was 
one, at Rocroy, who was in Napoleon’s Russian campaign. Another, 
who has the St. Helena medal, lives at Grand Fayt, Department of the 
North.. He is one hundred and three years old, and for sixty-three 
years past has been a rural policeman in his native commune. 

In almost the whole of these two hundred and thirteen cases the 
centenarian is a person in the humblest walks of life. 

According to the compiler of these records, France can claim the 
honor of having possessed the oldest woman of modern times, This 
venerable person died in a hamlet in the Haute-Garonne at the age of 
one hundred and fifty years. She had lived in the same spot all her 
life, and on very simple food, often meagre in quantity, no doubt. 
She had preserved her mental faculties to the last, but had become 
frightfully attenuated, and her skin like parchment. 

It is surely open to argument whether such a life is worth prolong- 
ing, if we may call “life” a process of vegetation. 
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Among a very valuable collection of documents which have lately 
been sold at auction in Philadelphia were many most valuable letters 
from Henry Laurens, of as,early a date in the Revolutionary period 
as August, 1776, with details of a most interesting kind. He calls the 
island which so many sailors and soldiers know so well, on the north 
side of the entrance of Charleston, “ Sullivant’s,” and not “ Sullivan’s,” 
—repeating it several times. It had been the theatre of gallant actions 
already, when the letter was written, for the English bombardment of 
June 28 is described to some extent in the letter, although he does not 
mention the episode of Sergeant Jasper, leaping over the palmetto 
breast-work and seizing the flag (the first republican flag hoisted in 
the Southern colonies), which had been shot away and fallen into the 
ditch, bringing it back, and hoisting it again. This was one of the 
stories which used to make our nerves thrill in our boyhood days ; 
but the brave sergeant’s gallantry has been rivaled so many times 
since that it has, we believe, rather fallen out of mention. Jasper 
lashed the flag to a sponge-staff, and thus set it in evidence again under 
a very heavy fire. The next day, Governor Rutledge offered him a 
sword and a lieutenant’s commission; but he refused, saying, “ I am 
not fit for the company of officers; I am only a sergeant.” 

This fort was built of palmetto logs, which were so soft that the 
round shot used then sank into them and made no splinters. 

Clinton tried to attack the fort in the rear, but the Southern rifle- 
men greeted him with a fire which was too severe, and the fleet was so 
knocked about that they concluded that the game wasn’t worth the 
candle, and withdrew and returned to New York. 

This victory was important for the colonists, and gave them gen- 
uine satisfaction, as it was their first encounter with the batteries of the 
“ Mistress of the Seas.” 

Laurens says, “General Lee at first ae was exceedingly dis- 
pleased with the Fort at Sullivant’s—wished we could save our Stores 
and abandon them,”—he evidently means the fortifications, not the 
stores,—“‘ although he acknowleg’d the exterior work was impregna- 
ble. However,.as that could not be done, he recommended some 
amendments, gave advice, orders, and his presence in the beginning of 
the action, to which, if we do not altogether owe the honour of the 28" 
June, we are certainly greatly indebted.” 

“ After the attack upon Sullivant’s Island, seconded by Ravages 
and Murders by the Cherokee Indians on our Western frontier who 
probably acted in a concerted plan with the Ships and Troops, I believe 
there were few men here who had not lost all inclination fur renewing 
our former connexion with your King and his Ministers,. However that 
might have been, the great point is now settled. On the 2™ inst., a 
Courier arrived from Philadelphia and brought a declaration of the 
4" July, by the Representatives of the thirteen United Colonies in 
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Congress met, that from thenceforward those Colonies should be ‘ Free 
and Independent States.’ ” 

Edgar Allen Poe, in his remarkable .story of “The Gold Bug,” 
the scene of which is laid upon Sullivan’s Island, says of it, “ This 
island is a very singular one. It consists of little else than the sea 
sand, and is about three miles long. Its breadth at no point exceeds a 
quarter of a mile. It is separated from the main land by a scarcely 
perceptible creek, oozing its way through a wilderness of reeds and 
slime, a favorite resort of the marsh hen. The vegetation, as might be 
supposed, is scant, or at least dwarfish. No trees of any magnitude are 
to be seen. Near the western extremity, where Fort Moultrie stands, 
and where are some miserable frame buildings, tenanted, daring sum- 
mer, by the fugitives from Charleston dust and wii may be found, 
indeed, the bristly palmetto, &c., &c.” 

The very valuable collection of which we have hone speaking con- 
tains many important original papers of General Washington,—among 
others, his instructions to Arnold, “ Commander of the Detachment of 
the Continental Army destined against Quebec,” a most wise and well- 
considered paper, as it is hardly necessary to say ; as well as the manu- 
script of the address from Valley Forge to “The Inhabitants of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia.” 

Paul Jones’s first commission is among this collection, and reads as 
follows : 

“T do hereby certify that John Paul Jones was duly commissioned 
and appointed to command the armed Sloop called the Providence and 
that this Sloop is now employed in the service of the thirteen United 
States of North America. 

“Witness my hand, October 29 1776. 

“ John Hancock, Presid.” 


“‘ Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny: A Narrative and a Study,” 
by Lieutenant-General McLeod Innes, R.E., V.C. (London, 1895), 
has such good plans and maps illustrating the text as to make it par- 
ticularly valuable to students of sieges. 

In regard to the defense of Lucknow, the author remarks that, 
weak and slight as the defenses were, their style, combined with the 
obstacles and impediments which lined their front, was thoroughly 
effective against the enemy with which they had to contend. These 
obstacles appear to have been mostly abattis, small stakes, and crow’s- 
feet. 

In consequence of the difficulty they found in surmounting these 
obstacles, and the certainty of the desperate resistance of the defenders, 
the efforts of the revolted Sepoys were principally directed towards 
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forming a practicable breach in the works. ‘“ Never once, from first 
to last, did they attempt to storm the position, except when they had 
expected to find an opening made by their mines ; and, practically, the a | 
essence of the struggle lay in their efforts to make such an opening” F 
and the efforts of the besieged to prevent it. if 

They failed to make a breach by artillery, because the service of 
the English artillery and sharp-shooters stopped them from planting 
their batteries in the most favorable points. At close work the Eng- 
lish used eight-inch mortars as howitzers, and they had a superabun- 
dance of guns and ammunition. The Sepoys had no mortars, “and the 
carcasses and such other missiles with which they occasionally favored 
us were hurled from cylindrical chambers dug in the ground.” 

“ Another great feature of the contest, the most important of all, 
in my opinion, was the effort to breach our defenses by mining. The 
mining attack always lay with the enemy ; with the one exception of 
our attack on Johannes’s house, which requires no additional notice at 
this point.” He then mentions thirty-seven distinct and separate 
attempts to undermine and breach the defenses. Of all these attempts, 
only one was successful, and of the thirty-six failures, eleven were due 
to the Sepoys’ own blundering and not to the stoppage of them by the 
besieged. The other twenty-five were all of them contested by the 
garrison, and either checked and stopped before coming near enough 
to do damage, or blown up and destroyed. The great difficulty on the 
part of the defenders was want of hands for countermining, while the 
natives had a superabundance of labor and skilled sappers and miners. iq 

Another prominent feature of this historic defense lay in the sor- 3 
ties. ‘These would have been much more numerous but for the 
restraint placed on them in accordance with Sir Henry Lawrence’s 4 
dying injunction, based on the necessity of averting all needless loss of iq 
life.” ‘ 

“Tn each such sortie there would generally be two or three casual- 
ties ; frequently caused, until we learnt better, by the men going not 15 
to the left but to the right of a door-way or passage, and so having to 
expose the whole person in firing into it.” 

One of the most astonishing features of the defense was the small | 
| 



































number of casualties on the British side compared with the ceaseless 
fire, besides actual fighting, to which the garrison was exposed. 








It is a little strange that the great man-milliner of Paris, Mr. 
Worth, who recently died, and whose magnum opus was a woman’s 
frock, had yet an experience which many have not had, even those ; 
who have taken part in bloody wars and sieges. After the Germans i, 
invested the city of Paris, in 1870, the English arbiter elegantiarum 
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had no customers left. It did not matter much about the style of: the 
gowns worn during that hard winter. 

Having lost his occupation, he naturally thought of getting out of 
a place where ideas on dress were at a discount, and where war’s 
alarums were constant—not to speak of the fact that provisions were 
very scarce and dear—and some of them very “ queer.” 

In this state the great costumer engaged a passage in one of the 
balloons which, in the early part of the siege, took the place of express 
trains. 

Gambetta and his government had thus floated away over the heads 
of the enemy—there being no other possible outlet-—so thoroughly 
had the immense enceinte been sealed up. 

Well! Worth and his fellow-passengers, having paid a smart sum 
for the privilege, left Paris one fine day in a balloon, and were soon 
soaring over the Prussians, in the batteries facing Issy, in hopes of 
landing outside the occupied territory. 

But the Prussians had become very tired of the balloon business on 
the part of the beleaguered, and orders had been issued to consider 
balloon fugitives as spies liable to be shot by drum-head court-martial. 
The consequence was that, by the time that Worth took the highest 
flight of his life, the Germans were keenly on the lookout, and any 
balloon which was unfortunate enough to come within reach of shot 
was at once “ peppered,” and if it fell from loss of gas was pounced 
upon by squads of cavalry, and the occupants, already much discom- 
posed by their contact with mother earth, had the additional unpleas- 
antness of arrest by rude troopers. 

In this way, it is said, the balloon in which the“ man-milliner” was 
a passenger came to grief, and were brought to Versailles, and there 


imprisoned. Appealing to the good-natured Crown Prince, through 
Sir Beauchamp Walker, Worth was, after some days of confinement, 
released, and allowed to go upon his way. 

Can we not imagine the jokes and laughter which must have taken 
place in the mess of the general staff, at Versailles, when they found 
out that one of the principal prisoners, taken from the last captured 
balloon, was the world-renowned composer of petticoats ?” 


One of our English contemporaries says,— 

“The expectation that future battles will prove to be veritable 
hecatombs, and the fear that the wasting bodies of the dead may slay 
the living, has caused the Emperor William to direct an inquiry to be 
made as to the best means of incinerating the bodies of the slain upon 
the battle-field. There is something gruesome in the idea, but battle- 
fields are gruesome already, and history shows that commanders have 
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often been driven to resort to cremation. In 1814, the Germans burnt 
in fifteen days, upon huge pyres, the bodies of four thousand men who 
died before Paris. After Sedan, a process, partly chemical, proposed 
by M. Créteur, was applied. Bodies hurriedly buried in shallow 
trenches were exposed to the air, and the putrefying mass, treated 
first with chloride of lime, was covered with melted pitch, which was 
fired by means of straw saturated with petroleum. At the end of an 
hour nothing remained but calcined bones, upon which quicklime was 
thrown, and the trenches were then closed. In 1867, MM. Pierre 
Castiglioni and Auguste Bertani proposed, without result, cremation 
upon the field of battle to the International Congress on Help to the 
Wounded ; and, after the commune, quicklime alone was used, with 
complete success, according to Baron Larrey. The French have since 
resorted to cremation in Tonquin, and it has been employed in other 
wars.” 


About the time of the fall of Sebastopol the cholera was introduced 
to St. Vincent’s, Cape de Verde Islands, by some of the troop-ships 
which were conveying the troops from the Crimea to the Cape and 
the East Indies, as all of them had to touch there for coal. The island 
produced nothing,—not even water,—and depended for supplies upon 
San Antonio, the large and fertile island to the north. The popu- 
lation was about twelve hundred, and also about as worthless as it was 
possible for Portuguese half-breeds and negroes to be, and their means 
of living was derived from the work of coaling vessels by means of 
lighters. 

Among such people the ravages of cholera were simply awful, and 
they died so fast that there were not enough people to bury them, and 
the disposal of the bodies became a real problem. Fortunately, there 
was a limekiln to the westward of the town, and there was plenty of 
coal, and a fire was kept up there day and night, and the dead burned. 
About three-quarters of the population were thus disposed of, it was 
reported ; and a gruesome sight it was to see the columns of black 
smoke rolling up, day and night, and blown to leeward by the fresh 
trade-wind ; while the blue waters sparkled in the sun, day after day, 
so that it was hard to imagine that such a pestilence was raging within 
half a mile of us, But the cremation was the very best thing to do, 
as the character of the soil was such that interment would have been 
the means of keeping up the epidemic indefinitely ; and the example 
set in this out-of-the-way and benighted island is certainly worthy of 
imitation, either after battle or during epidemic visitations. 


Among the regimental histories which have been published from 
time to time in the Journal of the Military Service Institution, we were 
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struck by the list of names of officers appointed ‘to the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Cavalry, which was formed in 1855,—the field officers and 
one-half the company officers being taken from the army, while the 
other half of the company officers were taken from civil life. 

The military fitness of the officers selected is indicated by the high 
commands to which many of them rose, as follows : 

“ Colonel: Edwin V. Sumner (Major-General U.S.V., commanding 
corps). 

“ Tieutenant-Colonel: Joseph E. Johnston (Quartermaster-General 
U.S.A.; General C.S.A.). 

“ Majors: William H. Emory (Major-General U.S.V., command- 
ing corps); John Sedgwick (Major-General U.S.V., commanding 
corps). 

“ Captains: Delos B. Sacket (Inspector-General U.S.A.); Thomas 
J. Wood (Major-General U.S.V.); George B. McClellan (Major- 
General, commanding United States Army and Army of Potomac) ; 
Samuel D. Sturgis (Brigadier-General U.S.V.); William D. de 
Saussure (Colonel C.S.A.); William 8. Walker (Colonel C.S.A.) ; 
George T. Anderson (Brigadier-General C.S.A.); Robert S. Garnett 
(Brigadier-General C.S.A., killed in action). 

“ First Lieutenants: William N. R. Beale (Brigadier-General 
C.S.A.); George H. Steuart (Brigadier-General C.S.A.); James 
McIntosh (Brigadier-General C.S.A., killed in action); Robert Ran- 
som (Major-General C.S.A.); Eugene A. Carr (Brigadier-General 
U.S.A.) ; Alfred Iverson (Brigadier-General C.S.A.); Frank Wheaton 
(Brigadier-General U.S.A.). 

“Second Lieutenants: David 8. Stanley (Major-General U.S.V.; 
Brigadier-General U.S.A.); James E. B. Stuart (Major-General 
C.8.A., mortally wounded); Elmer Otis (Colonel U.S.A.) ; James B. 
McIntyre (Major and Brevet-Colonel U.S.A.); Eugene W. Crittenden 
(Major U.S.A.) ; Albert B. Colburn (Lieutenant-Colonel, Staff U.S.A.) ; 
Francis L. Vinton (Brigadier-General U.S.V.); George D. Bayard 
(Brigadier-General U.S.V., killed in action); L. L. Lomax (Major- 
General C.S.A.) ; Joseph H. Taylor (Lieutenant-Colonel, Staff U.S.A.).” 

This is certainly an illustrious list. 

“ During the forty years of its official existence the Fourth Cavalry 
has had seven colonels, men of distinction in their profession: Edwin 
V. Sumner (3d March, 1855, to 16th March, 1861), who moulded the 
regiment after the old dragoon pattern, and became one of the great 
generals of the Army of the Potomac; Robert E. Lee (16th March, 
1861, to 25th April, 1861), afterwards the famous Confederate chief- 
tain ; John Sedgwick (25th April, 1861, to May, 1864), the able Union 
soldier who gave up his life at the head of his corps in the wilderness ; 
Lawrence P. Graham (9th May, 1864, to 15th December, 1870), one 
of the heroes of Resaca de la Palma; Ranald 8. Mackenzie (15th 
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December, 1870, to 1st November, 1882), the brilliant young cavalry- 
man and scourge of the border Indians; William B. Royall (1st 
November, 1882, to 10th October, 1887), scarred veteran of two wars 
and innumerable conflicts with savages ; and Charles E. Compton (19th 
October, 1887), the present head of the regiment,—a fine type of the 
volunteer and regular service.” 


There is in the same number of the magazine above alluded to a 
history of the Fifth Artillery, which is equally interesting, but from 
which space forbids more than a few lines. 

During Grant’s series of battles and flanking marches in May, 
1864, at the battle of Spottsylvania, a battery of the Fifth was engaged 
during the attack of the Fifth Corps, May 10. “On May 12 it 
engaged the enemy during the attack of the Sixth Corps,—one of the 
bloodiest fights of the campaign. When Hancock had forced the 
salient—called ‘ bloody’—angle,—the key of Lee’s position,—and had 
reached the second line, he met stern resistance. 

“ After the capture of the Confederate works,” relates Sergeant W. 
E. Lines, “ we were put in position near the small pine-trees, so much 
spoken of, and fired a few rounds of solid shot. While we were wait- 
ing, General Wright rode up to Lieutenant Gillis and desired a section. 
Lieutenant Metcalf came over to our section and gave the command, 
and away we went up the hill, past our infantry, into position.” 

“ At this moment,” writes an eye-witness, “and while the open 
ground in rear of the Confederate works was crowded with their 
troops, a section of Battery C, Fifth United States Artillery, under 
Lieutenant Richard Metcalf, was brought into action, and increased 
the carnage by opening at short range with double canister. This 
staggered the apparently exultant emeny. In the maze of the moment 
these guns were run up by hand close to the famous angle, and fired 
again and again, and they were only abandoned when all the drivers 
and cannoneers had fallen. In a few moments the two brass pieces of 
the Fifth Artillery, cut and hacked by the bullets of both antagonists, 
lay unworked with their muzzles projecting over the enemy’s works. 

“This is the only recorded instance in the history of the war of a 
battery charging on breastworks.” 

Metcalf’s double canister cleared his own front, and undoubtedly 
contributed to the success gained.. 

“ All the field officers originally commissioned in the Fifth Artillery 
(May 4, 1861), besides most of the captains, became at one period or 
another either brigadier or major-generals of volunteers. The fame 
of Generals Harvey Brown, T. W. Sherman, Barry, Getty, Griffin, 
Hunt, Hayes, Terrill, Ayres, Upton, Weed, Ames, Arnold, and 
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Williams, all officers of the same regiment, illumine the brilliant record 
which the Fifth Artillery earned during the war of the Rebellion.” 

Its losses during that period were about twenty per cent. General 
Hunt, who has left such a brilliant and enduring record as chief of 
artillery, army of the Potomac, retired September 14, 1883, after being 
colonel of the Fifth Artillery for a little over fourteen years. He was 
succeeded by Colonel John Hamilton, the father of the present system 
of sea-coast target practice, which was originated and developed to a 
certain point by the officers of the Fifth Artillery, under his direction. 

The present colonel ‘is Brevet Brigadier-General William H. 
Graham. 


Any one who was a visitor to General Grant’s head-quarters during 
the last year of the Civil War would remember a certain colonel of very 
dark complexion and stalwart build, who acted as military secretary to 
the general. This individual—Ely Samuel Parker—was an Indian, 
a lineal descendant of the famous .chief Red Jacket, and himself the 
last surviving chief of the Seneca Tribe of the Six Nations. A 
splendid specimen of the pure-blooded North American Indian, his 
career shows that an educated red man can cope with his white rivals 
for the prizes of life. ‘“ Every trust confided to him was faithfully 
discharged, and now, when in the fullness of time the Great Spirit has 
summoned Donehogawa, Grand Sachem and hereditary chief of the 
Six Nations, to the happy hunting grounds,” there passed away one of 
the best and noblest of the aborigines of our continent. 

Born. on the hunting-ground of his nation, near the then small 
trading post of Buffalo, somewhere about 1828, he early developed a 
fondness for study, and eventually graduated in law, with honors, at 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. But at that time, under the law, 
he could not be admitted to the bar, and so turned his attention to 
civil-engineering and went to the West. Here he first met and be- 
came friendly with Grant. 

When the Civil War broke out, Parker was living on the reserva- 
tion of his tribe, having in the mean time held some minor office in Wash- 
ington. The call to arms stirred his blood, and he asked the Governor 
of New York for a commission, but was refused. Then he volunteered, 
and eventually renewed his old acquaintance with Grant, who was in 
the first flush of triumph at Fort Donelson, and the general appointed 
him to a position on his staff, as assistant adjutant-general, with the 
rank of captain. From that time until the close of the war he acted 
as military secretary, and in that capacity drew up the terms of the 
Surrender of Lee, at Appomattox Court-House. 

It was said that when the Confederate general entered the room 
where the conference took place he drew back indignantly at the sight 
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of Parker, imagining that a colored Union officer was to be present as 
a witness of his humiliation. He soon learned that the dark-skinned 
man in uniform could boast a lineage as proud as that of any Vir- 
ginian, and courteously expressed his regrets for the temporary misap- 
prehension. The fac-similes of the documents, drafted on this occasion, 
which appear in Grant’s Memoirs, were taken from the originals in 
General Parker’s possession. He also had the gold pen and lead-pen- 
cil then used by the victorious leader of the Union armies. General 
Parker had in his possession the medal presented by Washington to Red 
Jacket, the Indian chief. He always wore it.” 

We condense from the Philadelphia Telegraph a curious story with 
which the late general was connected. 

It appears that there was a little plot of land just back of the 
chamber of commerce, in that city, which had become very valuable 
in the course of time, for which no valid title could be obtained. It 
was discovered, at last, that this little piece of ground, only a few feet 
square, at the end of the south alley-way of the chamber of commerce 
belonged to the once great Six Nations of Indians, by a proprietary right 
given a century and a half ago, by a wampum belt deed. This 
title had never been dispossessed, and no other title, except a paper 
title, had since been held by any subsequent claimant. 

During the period of the French and Indian war, John Penn, the 
grandson of William, being proprietary governor of the Province, 
entertained Hendrick, then head of the Six Nations, during a visit to 
Philadelphia, and, to cement the friendship then formed, deeded to the 
Six Nations with a wampum belt the little strip of ground in question, 
at the end of his lawn, on which forever after to erect a tent of State, 
and smoke the calumet, and make treaties, 

The Iroquois faithfully stood by the English all through the war, 
and carefully guarded the wampum belt that gave them a right to 
smoke in Governor Penn’s back yard. During the Revolutionary 
War the Iroquois, however, excepting the Oneidas and Tuscaroras, 
adhered to the crown, but the latter two tribes cast their fortunes with 
the American cause. The Mohawks, Cayugas, Onondagas, and 
Senecas, under the famous Brant, perpetrated the massacres in the 
Wyoming Valley, but the Oneidas bravely fought with the American 
patriots. After the war the British Iroquois were at the mercy of the 
United States, and nearly all emigrated to Canada and the West. The 
Oneidas and. Tuscaroras were, for their faithfulness, confirmed in the 
possession of their lands by the treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1784, but in 
1785 the State of New York purchased their lands, excepting the 
reservations of each, on which the descendants of the Oneidas still 
flourish and maintain their individuality, though long since civilized 
and Christianized, they being now Episcopalians. 

When Mr. Knecht made his search for the wampum belt he found 
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it in possession of. the Oneidas, who had taken and retained after the 
Revolution all the wampum belts of the Six Nations. Nothing could 
induce the Oneidas to give up the belt or surrender the title to the 
property, which they regarded as precious relics of their past greatness, 
Every means was tried to make the Indians change their minds. Ely 
8. Parker was brought to Philadelphia, where he had a conference with 
Mr. Knecht and others. Nothing came of the conference, and no title 
could be obtained to the property, as the wampum belt established a 
proprietary right given by the commonwealth, which not only exempted 
the property from taxation, but conferred the title forever, and as a 
proprietary right could not, it is claimed, be forfeited. And ‘so the 
chamber of commerce never built on the wampum lot, but in 1867 
they took title in the rest and erected their present building. Owning 
the driveway to the south of their building, skirting the wampum lot, 
the chamber of commerce about twenty years ago closed to the public 
the driveway by means of iron gates. 


It was in Dickens’s Household Words, in an article upon strange 
addresses,—if our memory serves us,—that mention was made of a 
letter addressed to “ Wallopraser, or Elswhur,” which was safely 
delivered to a man on board a British man-of-war in the South 
Pacific, which ship, in due time, arrived at Valparaiso. 


The matter was recalled by an article in a newspaper, which stated 
that, in consequence of the Chino-Japanese war, there was a consider- 
able influx of foreigners into those countries, and that the number of 
letters passing through the consulates, particularly from America, had 
reached very great proportions. 

The Japan Mail gives some very curious particulars as to the 
educational qualifications of persons who write to Americans in Yoka- 
hama. Orthography is an interesting study to those who love to 
dabble in letters, roots, suffixes, affixes, and all that sort of business ; 
but to those not interested in such subjects, the spelling of certain 
English words seems to be a source of illimitable error and difficulty. 

‘“‘ A letter reached the American Consulate, the other day, for ‘ Mr. 
Chris, the Barber, Care of the American Counsel ;’ but ‘counsel’ is 
only one of the twenty-four methods other than the correct one 
adopted by correspondents who forward their letters to Consul- 
General MclIvor’s office. The following list, compiled by Consul 
Scidmore, shows the twenty-four original different modes of spelling 
as affected by correspondents whose letters now await delivery in the 
consulate. The figures after each indicate the number of missives 
wherein the stated title is used: “Counsel, fourteen ; council, nine; 
councel, five ; consel, four ; councle, four ; counsil, three; konsul, three ; 
consul], coulsin, conul, conslat, counsul, concul, conser], counsal, corn- 
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sel, consal, concil, conell, concle, cornsol, cornsul, cornsal, and consol 
one each.” 
This does not speak very well for our “ public school system.” 







That the Japanese should meet with considerable opposition in 
Formosa is no more than was to be expected from the character of 
the population of that island as well as from the natural difficulties 
which much of it presents to an invading force; yet, once with face 
set towards the work, there is little doubt that in a reasonable time 
the commanding positions will be occupied by the Japanese forces, 
and the subjugation of the various tribes will follow in due course. 

A large and magnificently rich island, with forests of camphor and | 
other valuable woods ; rich lowlands, where every tropical plant flour- an 
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ishes, and mines of coal and, very possibly, of the precious metals,—it 
is destined, in all probability, to become the richest jewel in Japan’s 
crown, and well worth fighting for. It should be a source of satisfac- 
tion to all civilized people, and especially to those who are sea-faring, i] 
that a strong government is now about to be set up in Formosa. 

The natives have always, from the earliest knowledge of the island 
by Europeans, borne a villainous character, owing to their treatment 
of the crews of vessels unfortunate enough to be cast upon their coasts. 4 

In 1851 the writer was attached to a sloop-of-war which ran 
ashore, in the night-time, in a bight not far from Tamsui. Fortu- 
nately, we went on at about half tide and on a soft bottom, so that by i 
pumping out all the water but one tank, heaving over much of our 
shot, and by heaving on our stream-anchor, backed by all the kedges, t 
we managed to come off at high water the next day, just as a smart 4 
gale, dead on shore, was setting id. It was with some difficulty that i 
we weathered the southern point of the bight. The ship would prob- 
ably have been lost if she had remained where she touched the ground 
over the night. . 

But the point of the reminiscence is this: As soon as daylight oF 
showed us the forbidding shore, it also revealed a number of natives, i 
armed, for the most part, with spears and matchlocks, whose numbers 
were constantly added to as long as we were there, and whose gestures 
plainly showed what we had to expect if we were wrecked and forced 
on shore, especially in detached bodies. The massacre of the crew and 
passengers of the British brig “Ann” (of whom forty-three out of 
fifty-three were killed, not far from the spot where we stranded) was 
then a matter of recent occurrence, and there were plenty of other 
cases. We had a seaman on board at the time who had been wrecked 
on the Formosan coast in an opium clipper, who had escaped massacre 
to become a slave, with the rest of his shipmates. Most of them were 
worked and savagely beaten until they succumbed ; but this man, des- 
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perate from ill-treatment, swam off out to sea, supported by a bamboo, 
and was fortunate enough to be seen and rescued by a passing vessel. 

How many poor wretches have suffered a slavery worse than death 
in this island will never be known; and any government which can 
and will put an end to such a state of things is to be welcomed. 


Probably fewer men are actually killed by shot and shell in 
modern sea actions than under early conditions. Ship fighting more 
than five hundred years ago had a very savage side to it, which made 
up for shell fire, so far as the destruction of life was concerned. 

At the naval battle of Sluys, June 23, 1340, Edward the Third, of 
England, went in with his fleet to the mouth of the river, where the 
French were drawn up in four divisions, the ships of each division 
lashed together with cables and even iron chains, and to each of their 
masts a small boat was hoisted filled with stones to be hurled at their 
enemy. Hamilton Williams, M.A., an instructor in the “ Britannia,” 
says (we hope he is not trusting too much to Froissart), “ In their first 
division they seem to have placed their largest and strongest vessels ; 
and the indignation of the English was roused to fury when they 
recognized among them the ‘Christopher’ and the ‘ Edward,’ with 
two other English ships, now flaunting the colors of France. The 
whole amounted to one hundred and ninety vessels, carrying no less 
than thirty-five thousand men, and commanded by Sir Hugh Kiriet 
and two other renowed admirals. Placing his largest ships in the van, 
crowded with archers, and sheltering smaller vessels filled with men-at- 
arms, Edward signaled his fleet at eleven A.M. to advance, making sail 
on the starboard tack in order that he might engage the enemy to wind- 
ward and with the sun in their faces. For a moment the French 
thought that he was standing off; but presently the whole English line 
bore down before the wind upon the French van, determined, at all 
hazards, to retake the pride of their hearts, the beautiful ‘ Christopher,’ 
and wipe out the disgrace of her capture and that of her fellows. Sir 
Robert Morley, the Earls of Huntingdon and Nottingham, and Sir 
Walter Manny, were the first in the fight, followed by a host of the 
noblest names in the English peerage. Then ensued a terrific combat. 
They grappled each ship as they reached her, fast as hooks and irons 
would hold; the archers poured in incessant streams of arrows and 
quarrels from the high poops and forecastles; nobles, knights, and 
men-at-arms swarmed in thousands up the sides of the French ships, 
leaped onto their decks, and fought in that narrow space with swords, 
lances, hatchets, maces, and glaives, until each deck was piled with 
corpses, and each scupper ran with blood; while on the heads of the 
crowd below the men in the tops rained down showers of huge stones. 
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This is no fancy picture. On the deck of one ship alone four hundred 
corpses were counted, while the entire crew of one English galley were 
crushed to death with stones. Neither is it to be supposed that so 
terrific an attack was the work of an intense but momentary access of 
fury. They fought on one side with dogged insular persistencey, on 
the other with brilliant bravery for ‘all that day and the night after,’ 
as is testified by Edward’s own letter to his son.” 

Thousands were drowned, and the loss of the French is stated by 
Edward to have been thirty thousand. 


A press dispatch states that “public-spirited people have contributed 
the funds necessary for the removal of the historic engine-house known 
as John Brown’s Fort from Chicago back to its original site in Har- 
per’s Ferry.” 

The “fort” was the sole remaining building of the government 
small-arms factory ; and its chief interest was in its peculiar situation 
and surroundings, as well as the tragical issue of its occupation as a 
refuge by “ Ossawatomie” and his little band,—overhung as it was 
by the great headlands which towered above it, and between which the 
clear, brawling waters of the Potomac flowed rapidly to the sea. Few 
then foresaw what was to be the upshot of John Brown’s ill-starred 
and ill-conceived attempt, and fewer still the part which that river was 
to bear in the contest which was rapidly approaching. 

The moving of the old brick structure to Chicago, to be made a 
“ side-show” at the World’s Fair, was, of course, a piece of clap-trap ; 
and it is with a degree of satisfaction that we learn from the news- 
papers that the speculation was a failure. 


Appleton & Co. (New York, 1895) publish an interesting book, 
“An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon,” by General Count de Ségur, 
which, as the publishers’ notice says, is “an intensely attractive and 
dramatic personal record, which we publish for the first time in a sepa- 
rate form.” 

We are all familiar with Ségur’s great work, in eight volumes, 
published just after his death, in 1873. Count Philippe de Ségur, general 
of division, peer of France, academician, was ninety-three years old 
when he died,—and in his protracted life had cut a brilliant figure in 
war, politics, and letters. A private in 1800, he became a general in 
1812, and fought continuously up to the end of the imperial era. The 
work which we are noticing is his personal history, separated from the 
general history of the Napoleonic times. 

The author devotes several pages to his father, Count de Ségur, a 


celebrated ambassador of the great Catherine, who concluded the first 
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treaty between France and Russia, was one of the French combatants 
in the War of Independence of the United States, a councillor of state, 
and grand master of the ceremonies of Napoleon the First, academician, 
and peer of France. 

The great-grandfather of Philippe de Ségur, Marshal de Ségur, the 
hero of Lanfeld and Clostercamp, was war minister of Louis XVI. 
during the American war, and had received many wounds in the most 
famous battles of the eighteenth century. General LaFayette was a 
near relative of the Ségurs,—and so there are no less than three mem- 
bers of this celebrated family who were intimately connected with our 
struggle for independence. 


Ségur was present at a levee held by Napoleon at Mayence, where, 
in the midst of an assembly of German princes, he heard the young 
hereditary Duke of Baden questioned by the emperor as to what he 
had been doing the previous evening. He answered, with some hesi- 
tation, that he had been walking about the streets. Upon which the 
emperor reproved him in this wise, “ That was very foolish in you. 
You should have gone round the fortifications and examined them care- 
fully. How do you know but what you may be one day attacking the 
place yourself? For instance, when I was a young artillery officer 
walking about Toulon, how could I have foreseen that’ one day it would 
be my fate to retake that town?” 


Paris has a temperance society, the first ever founded in France. 
Note that it is a temperance society, and not devoted to total abstinence, 
—for its pledge demands abstinence, except upot medical advice, from 
brandy and other strong liquors, and moderation in the use of wine, 
beer, or cider. 

There is already existing there a society against the abuse of tobacco, 
which, however, is stated to have failed in its object. A correspondent 
says, “ Certainly, all classes in France are fast poisoning themselves 
not only with spirits, but, what is even worse, with essential oils, such 
as those found in absinthe, vermouth bitters, and every one of the so- 
called digestive liquors, however sanctimoniously distilled in convents. 
. . » Some remedy will have some day to be found for the increasing 
drunkenness and criminality through drink in France, but as yet one 
sees none. Legislation has just made an attempt to diminish absinthe 
drinking by increasing the excise duty, but the financial circumstances 
of the country prevent the tax being carried up to prohibition point.” 


E. SHIPPEN. 
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As a half dozen school-boys were rural- 
izing among the beautiful New Hamp- 
shire hills, the discussion turned upon 
what would be the acme of their ambi- 
tions. One had a desire to become a 
minister, another a doctor, a third a 
lawyer, and so on, until it came to Tom 
Acton’s turn to wish, when he bluntly, 
without any hesitation, said, ‘‘ Head of 
my class at Yale and captain of the col- 
lege foot-ball team.’’ Tom was a practi- 
cal kind of a boy, therefore such a wish 
was not unexpected, although at that 
time it did not appear likely that Tom 
would ever reach Yale, to say nothing of 


\ 


“ His admirers were to be found among the society girls.” 


earning the dual distinction. Business 
successes eventually rendered it possible 
for Matthew Acton to gratify his ambi- 
tion of sending Tom to Yale. 

There was nothing peculiar or striking 
in Tom’s entrance into Yale. Gradually, 
however, his fellow-students recognized 
that he was not an ordinary addition to 
the college, and began to look up to him 
with interest which afterwards developed 
into admiration. He possessed a lively 
disposition, which was greatly enhanced 
by his remarkably good temper and 
unostentation. It was his unpretentious 
mien and kindness of heart that made 
him the most popular fellow in the whole 
college. It soon became apparent that 
in Tom Acton, Yale had something to 
be proud of. Ina scholastic way he at- 
tracted the admiration of the professors, 
and in the athletic field he earned for 
himself the good will of every fellow- 
collegian, and was unanimously elected 
captain of the foot-ball team. 

Tom now became a national figure, his 
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portrait appeared in every newspaper of 
consequence, and his good traits and 
manly deeds were told by a thousand 
pens. When the day of battle arrived 
he was the centre figure in the arena and 
his name was upon thousands of lips, 
and not the least of his admirers were to 
’ be found among the society girls. The 
day was all that could be desired,— 
brilliant weather and such brilliant 
playing resulting in Yale’s complete vic- 
tory and great distinction for the captain. 
It was generally conceded by all the 
critics, and by the fair sex in particular, 
that no such captain as Tom Acton had 
ever appeared in that historic contest. 

The game won and over, our hero 
found himself inundated with invitations 
to balls and parties from the best families 
of New York,—in short, he had become 
famous in a day, and must now bear the 
inconveniences and discomfitures of a 
popular public man. His ambition then 
turned towards winning scholastic honors 
in his class. This was an easy task, for 
his robust health and magnificent phy- 
sique stood by him in his difficult studies. 
Tom left college with all the honors that 
it was possible for a student to achieve, 
and immediately entered the office of 
Fisk, Hubbard & Fisk, the well-known 
New York law firm. 

When Tom settled down to business 
he did so in the same earnest manner 
that he had played foot-ball and pursued 
his college studies. Mr. Fisk, senior, 
made him his confidential clerk, and it 
was not long before he was engaged in 
the most important details of the firm, 
particularly in a great marine case, 
which involved a round half-million. 

The profession had looked forward to 
this case as one of the most important 
admiralty cases in recent years, there- 
fore, on the day of the trial, the court 
was crowded with leading legal lights. 
The judge solemnly entered the court 
and took his seat. After a few formal- 
ities the case of the Ionian Steamship 
Company vs. the Consolidated Naviga- 
tion Company was called. A lull of 
silence ensued, and all eyes were turned 
towards Mr. Fisk, senior, but there was 
no response. Tom, who was next to 
him, at once realized that something was 
the matter, and quickly catching hold of 
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his employer carried him into the judge’s 
chamber, where medical aid was imme- 


| diately called. The other partners were 


soon on hand. A conference was held, 
and it was decided that Tom should open 
the case. 

The court was informed of the decision, 
and after expressions of regret at Mr. 
Fisk’s indisposition (for he was respected 
by all who knew him), Tom opened the 
case. The manner in which he followed 
one intricate detail after another soon set 
at rest the nervousness of the junior 
members of his firm, and as the case pro- 
ceeded the members of the profession 
present looked at each other in a man- 
ner that indicated that a new power had 
been added to the bar. When he con- 
cluded his address he received the con- 
gratulations not only of his client but of 
numerous strangers, and his reward was 
a partnership in the firm of Fisk, Hub- 
bard & Fisk, which meant a very 
handsome income of twenty thousand 
dollars a year. 

It was not more than six months after 
this had happened before the society 
columns of the New York dailies an- 
nounced the engagement of Tom with 
Miss Easton, the only daughter of Eu- 
gene Easton, the well-known millionaire. 
When this announcement caught his sis- 
ter’s eye she was sad, for the choice was 
not hers, and she looked upon it as the 
only thing Tom had ever done which 
she did not entirely approve of. 

Tom in the mean time had become the 
most important figure in his firm, and 
the amount of work he got through was 
simply enormous. But somehow or other 
Tom had not the healthy look he brought 
with him from Yale. Something ap- 
peared to be worrying him greatly. His 
sister thought she knew what it was; 
indeed, she felt sure, and at the same 
time repeated the name of an old school- 
mate of hers. Tom’s health went from 
bad to worse, until one evening the 
physician who had been attending him 
told Alice, Tom, and his mother that 
Tom must go abroad, and, if possible, 
Alice must go with him. 

The day of departure arrived and Tom 
took his carriage to the steamer, where 
he found quite a number of his college 
friends assembled to bid him bon voyage. 
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He was no longer the man they knew at 
Yale. Tom was pale, careworn, and 
had a decided stoop in his carriage. They 
all spoke to him in endearing terms, and 
as the great ocean greyhound moved out, 
the old college friends gave Tom a regu- 
lar Yale send-off. When the land was 
out of sight Alice and Tom examined 
the numerous bouquets ; the one “ From 
a Friend,’ in strange handwriting and 
no name, attracted Tom’s attention more 
than all the rest. They were wild flow- 


“ AuGUST 20, 1892. 
‘“THOMAS ACTON, Esq. : 

“My DEAR S1r,—I wish to inform you that 
my daughter’s engagement with you is at an 
end. Please return all letters and presents. 
We send yours by express to-day. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“ EUGENE EasTon.”’ 


Alice got up immediately she read it, 
ran over to Tom, and kissed him. ‘I 
am so glad; don’t be annoyed at my de- 
light ; it’s the only thing which you ever 


“ His college friends gave Tom a regular Yale send-off.” 


ers and brought recollections most dear 
to his heart. Who sent it was a mys- 
tery to him, and he half accused his sis- 
ter of being in the plot. 

Six months’ residence abroad did little 
for Tom. He was certainly better, but 
he was far from well. The slow prog- 
ress worried him greatly, and he de- 
bated in his own mind whether he should 
not return home. One beautiful August 
afternoon Alice and Tom were sitting at 
the drawing-room window of the hotel, 
when the bell-boy brought a letter and 
handed it to Tom. It was opened im- 
mediately. A deep feeling of anger 
evidently took possession of that hitherto 
gentle spirit. He was about to place the 
letter in his pocket when Alice asked in 
her own invincible, winning way to see 
it. Tom hesitated, but only for a second ; 
it read,— 


did that I did not approve of, Tom, and 
now it is at an end.’’ She knew that Tom 
was too much of a man to ask for an 
explanation, so that night the letter was 
acknowledged and the engagement was 
absolutely broken off. 

The next day Alice got a letter from 
her mother, urging that they both come 
home. There was also inclosed a-letter 
from Alice’s friend, who had been stay- 
ing with her mother, in which there was 
an appeal to her to bring Tom home. 
She maintained that between them she 
was sure Tom could be made strong and 
robust again. Tom and Alice discussed 
the matter of returning, and decided 
favorably. The ten days soon passed 
and the steamer was at the bar outside of 
New York harbor. It was a dull, foggy, 
November morning as the ship steamed 
up the bay, and Tom was not without 
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his forebodings that he made a mistake and, taking his derby, walked towards the 


to return at such a time. 

Directly Alice had kissed May and 
greeted the servants, she and May had 
a long consultation. It was decided that 
May should have her way and prepare 
all Tom’s food, no matter whether the 
cook stayed or not. This had the sanc- 
tion of Tom’s mother, for she had dis- 
cussed the matter often with May. 
Great care was bestowed by May in hav- 
ing everything just as she wanted, and 
as Tom was awfully fond of pastry, she 
was particular what she used for shorten- 
ing and for frying purposes. It was not 
long before Tom began to improve; 
within three weeks he was able to go 
down to the office, and in two months he 
was comparatively strong and fit to take 
his place as the leader of the firm to 
which he had added so much prestige. 

Alice and Tom’s mother were perfectly 
delighted at the success of May’s treat- 
ment, but the agreement with May pro- 
hibited their telling Tom the secret. 
May’s work finished, she began to pre- 
pare for home. As the day of departure 
came around Alice felt sorry that her 
frierid should leave. The night previous, 
as Tom and Alice and their mother sat 
in the drawing-room, May came running 
in to see if any one had a postage stamp. 
** Yes,’? Tom said, ‘‘I have. Give me 
the letter and I will mail it on my way 
to the club.” May handed him the 
letter and retired to her room to finish 
her packing. Tom looked at the letter 
and mumbled to himself, ‘‘ Where have 
I seen that handwriting before?” 

““What’s the matter, Tom?’ said 
Alice. ‘ Aren’t you going to the club? 
What are you thinking about?” 

“Nothing in particular,’ said Tom, 
and at the same time blushing. 

‘Well, if you are not thinking about 
anything in particular, you have no need 
to blush.” 

He hesitated a little and the blushes 
deepened. 

‘Why, I do believe you are in perfect 
health again. Those cheeks of yours look 
just as they used to do. Blush a little 
more, for it looks like old times,’’ retorted 
Alice, at the same time tapping him 
under the chin. 

‘‘ You are only a tease,’’ replied Tom, 


door. 

“Tom,’’ called Alice, “you are not 
going to the club in that hat, are you?” 

He smiled and walked right out. 

Alice was alive to the situation, so that 
when her mother came in and inquired 
if Tom had gone to the club without 
saying good-night, Alice said she be- 
lieved Tom would soon return. She was 
right, for no sooner had she said it than 
Tom walked in. 

“‘T am glad you are back,” said his 
mother. ‘I would not go to the club 
to-night, if I were you, unless you have 
an important appointment.”’ 

Tom was glad of the opportunity to 
remain without giving himself away, 
for the bravest of us fail when Cupid’s 
arrow strikes our hearts. 

For several moments all was quiet and 
nobody broke the spell. ‘ At last,’’ said 
Tom, ‘‘I believe, Alice, I know who 
sent those wild flowers to the boat.” 

“Do you?” queried Alice, with a 
gleam of humor and wickedness in her 
eye. 

‘Yes, and she is in this house now,”’ 
replied Tom. 

‘You don’t think I did it, do you?”’ 
said Alice. 

‘No, it was May.” 

‘¢ Well, she is here and can answer for 
herself,’’ said Alice. 

Tom turned suddenly around and they 
met face to face. 

“What has May done wrong now ?” 
she inquired in a trembling voice. 

‘‘ Why Tom accuses you of sending a 
bouquet of wild flowers to the steamer 
when he sailed for Europe,” said Alice. 

May bent her head and the situation 
became most interesting. It proved too 
much for Tom, with all his courage and 
tact. In a nervous voice that clearly 
indicated his condition, Tom said, ‘‘ This 
is a family gathering, and I might as 
well face the situation. I have been 
insensible to my own conscientious im- 
pulses, which I confess have more than 
once aroused suspicions in my heart, but 
I never understood myself or May Gard- 
ner until this moment. That envelope 
was a revelation,—‘ the handwriting on 
the wall,’—and I cannot allow you, May” 
(clasping her hands), ‘‘to depart from 
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this house without my proposal for your 
hand, and with your consent, before this 
family court, to seal it with a kiss.’’ 

For a brief moment no word was 
spoken. Mrs. Acton was the first to re- 
cover her self-possession, and, arising 
from her seat, she walked over to the 
two lovers, who were still embracing, 
and, in a tone of voice almost angelic, 
placing her hand on Tom’s shoulder, she 
said, ‘‘ My dear boy, the wish of my 
life has been consummated and in a 


“Now, May, this is news to me, but 
you had better tell the doctor all,” said 
Tom. 

“Well, if I must, I must,’’ replied 
Mrs. Acton. ‘ You see, when at home, 
I studied medicine, and took great inter- 
est in matters of hygiene. One day, in 
reading the Medical Times, I came 
across the following : . 

“* Dyspepsia and Beef Fat.’—Dr. Park Hol- 


land writes (Medical Record): ‘I have found 
that, in any gastric trouble accompanied by the 
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«In a tone of voice almost angelic, she said, ‘The wish of my life has been consummated, and 


in a manner that must win Heaven’s best blessing. 


manner that must win Heaven’s best 
blessing.” 
* * * *, * - 
One evening after dinner, in the draw- 
ing-room of a well-appointed house on 


Madison Avenue, sat Mr. and Mrs. Tom | 


Acton, and Dr. Barclay, the family physi- 


Mrs. Acton thus: ‘I have had the curi- 
osity to ask you many a time why and 


how you prepared all the food for Mr. | 


Acton when he returned. There must 
have been something different in it than 
usual, for I gave him the same medicine 
as before.’’ 

Mrs. Acton blushed, and her eyes 
glanced downward; at length the secret 
was out. For the first time Tom knew 
that May had done all the cooking. 





” 


eructation of gas—sour or otherwise—a liberal 
*use of beef fat to the exclusion of all pork fat 
(lard) is an excellent remedy. Beef fat is ren- 
dered the same as lard, salt added after skim- 
ming. This will keep it sweet and wholesome 
in the warmest weather. Use this in the kitchen 
in place of lard. A person who is inordinately 
fond of “ grease’’ can saturate his food in this, 


i | with noresultant belching. “Cottolene,”’acom- 
cian. After a long conversation upon | 


events of the day, the doctor addressed | 


pound of beef-suet and cotton-seed oil, which 
is sold as a substitute for lard, will no doubt 
answer the above purpose admirably.’ 


‘“‘T made up: my mind that Tom was 
suffering as much from indigestion as 
anything else, so on his return I sug- 
gested preparing all the food for Tom. 
Knowing that he was passionately fond 
of pastry, I used cottolene for shorten- 
ing, also for frying, and banished lard 
from the kitchen. Thus it was th&t 
Tom’s indigestion was cured, and your 
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medicine, which previously had not a 
fair show, built him up. That’s all 
there was to it.”’ 

‘No, May,” said Tom, ‘it’s not all. 
Cottolene, as you call it, not only cured 
my indigestion, making me fit for work, 
but it gave me the dearest little wife in 
the world.”’ 

“ And gave me the best of husbands.” 


Said by Sages. 


Take the daughter of a good mother. 
—FUvuLLER. 

What was real estate worth in Sodom ? 
—WAYLAND. 

What makes life dreary is want of 
motive.—GEorGE ELior. 

All that is human must retrograde if 
it do not advance.—GIBBON. 

Ignorance is less removed from the 
truth than prejudice.—D1pERoT. 

Self-possession is another name for 
self-forgetfulness.—L. C. Mouton. 

All love has something of blindness 
in it, but the love for money especially. 
—Soura. 

God gives every bird its food, but he 
does not throw it into the nest.—J. G. 
HoLiLanpD. 

This is the very perfection of a man, 
to find out his own imperfections.— 
AUGUSTINE. 

We have not an hour of life in which 
- our pleasures relish not some pain.— 
MASSINGER. 

One self-approving hour whole years 
outweighs of stupid starers, and of loud 
huzzas.—PopE. 

The mind by passion driven from its 
firm hold becomes a feather to each 
wind that blows.—_SHAKESPEARE. 

The natural flights of the human 
mind are not from pleasure to pleasure, 
but from hope to hope.—JouHNson. 

Who waits until circumstances com- 
pletely favor his undertaking will never 
accomplish anything.—LUTHER. 

We should accustom the mind to keep 
the best company by introducing it only 
to the best books.—Sypnry SMITH. 

I think the world would go mad, 
just frenzied with strain and pressure, 
but for the blessed institution of Sun- 
day.—HERFORD. 
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Reading and conversation may fur- 
nish us with many ideas of men and 
things, yet it is our meditation that 
must form our judgment.—Warts. 

That is, in a great degree, true of all 
men, which was said of the Athenians, 
that they were like sheep, of which a 
flock is more easily driven than a single 
one.— W HATELY. 

Old age seizes upon an ill-spent youth 
like fire upon a rotten house. It was 
rotten before and must have fallen of 
itself, so that it is only one ruin antici- 
pating another.—Souru. 

A great lie is like a great fish on dry 
land ; it may fret and fling and make a 
frightful bother, but it cannot hurt you. 
You have only to keep still, and it will 
die of itself.—CraBBE. 

The fruition of what is unlawful must 
be followed by remorse. The core sticks 
in the throat after the apple is eaten, and 
the sated appetite loathes the interdicted 
pleasure for which innocence was bar- 
tered.—JanE PorTER. 

He who murmurs against his condi- 
tion does not understand it; but he who 
accepts of it in peace will soon learn to 
comprehend it.—ANon. 

The -first law that ever God gave to 
man was a law of obedience; it was a 
commandment pure and simple, wherein 
man had nothing to inquire after or to 
dispute, for as much as to obey is the 
proper office of a rational soul acknowl- 
edging a heavenly superior and bene- 
factor.—MonTAIGNE. 


My Playmates. 
(From the Chicago Record.) 


THE wind comes whispering to me of 
the country green and cool,— 

Of redwing blackbirds chattering beside 
a reedy pool ; 

It brings me soothing fancies of the 
homestead on the hill, 

And I hear the thrush’s evening song 
and the robin’s morning thrill ; 

So I fall to thinking tenderly of those I 
used to know 

Where the sassafras and snakeroot and 
checkerberries grow. 
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‘What has become of Ezra Marsh, who 
lived on Baker’s Hill? 

And what’s become of Noble Pratt, 
whose father kept the mill? 

And what’s become of Lizzie Crum and 
Anastasia Snell. 

And of Roxie Root, who tended school 
in Boston for a spell? 

They were the boys and they the girls 
who shared my youthful play,— 
They do not answer to my call! My 

playmates,—where are they ? 


What has become of Levi and his little 
brother Joe, 

Who lived next door to where we lived 
some forty years ago? 

I’d like to see the Newton boys and 
Quincy Adams Brown, 

And Hepsy Hall and Ella Cowles, who 
spelled the whole school down! 
And Gracie Smith, the Cutler boys, 

Leander Snow, and all, 
Who I am sure would answer could they 
only hear my call! 


I'd like to see Bill Warner and the Con- 
key boys again, 

And talk about the times we used to wish 
that we were men! 

And one—I shall not name her—could I 
see her gentle face 

And hear her girlish treble in this dis- 
tant, lonely place! 

The flowers and hopes of springtime,— 
they perished long ago, 

And the garden where they blossomed is 
white with winter snow. 


Oh, cottage ’neath the maples, have you 
seen those girls and boys 

That but a little while ago made, oh, 
such pleasant noise ? 

Oh, trees, and hills, and brooks, and 
lanes, and meadows, do you know 

Where I shall find my little friends of 
forty years ago? 

You see, I’m old and weary, and I’ve 
traveled long and far ; 

_ Iam looking for my playmates—I won- 

der where they are! 


EvuGENE FIELD. 


Mark Twain’s Keeper. 


(From the Norristown Herald.) 

Marx TwaIn once expressed a desire to 
attend the annual dinner of the Gridiron 
Club of Correspondents in Washington, 
but when an invitation was sent him his 
regrets were received by return mail. 
Meeting a member of the club later, he 
complained that he had been neglected. 
When informed that an invitation had 
been sent him and his regrets .received, 
Mr. Clemens scratched his head, as though 


in perplexity for a moment, and then , 


said, ‘‘ Those were Isaac’s regrets.’’ 

“Who is Isaac?’’ 

‘¢He’s my keeper. He’s the man my 
wife hired to prevent me having any 
more fun.’? Mark then explained that 
Isaac opened all his ietters and invita- 
tions, wrote answers, which in the case 
of invitations always consisted of re- 
grets, and then burned them. When 
asked what is Isaac’s other name, the 
humorist rep 4d, sadly, ‘I don’t 
know. My wife hired him, and she told 
me what his name is, but I have forgot- 
ten. I call him Isaac, as he is doomed 
to the fate that nearly befell the favorite 
son of Abraham. When I get well, I 
intend to cut him up in chunks and 
burn him on the altar, and I don’t care 
if the angels holler till they get diph- 
theria.” 

“« Doesn’t he ever consult you about the 
answers to your invitations ?” 

“Never. He always sends my regrets 
and says I’m sick, and that’s going to 
get me into trouble. I told him so the 
other day. Said I, ‘Isaac, when I die 
and go to heaven, St. Peter is likely to 
take me up some morning and remind 
me about those polite falsehoods you’re 
telling in my name, and then I’ll have 
to look all over Tophet for you to prove 
an alibi.’”’ 


Ballad of Fort Sumter. 


REBELLION in the sunny South ; 
The sound of war again ; 

A castle in the harbor’s mouth, 
With scarce a hundred men ! 


True is its gallant Anderson ; 
Trusty his chosen few ; 
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And loyal every waiting gun 
Guarding the waters blue! 


Besieging forces all around ; 
Six thousand under arms ; 

The handful dare to stand their ground, 
And breast the wild alarms ! 


Patriots on whom fond Heaven has 
smiled, 
Lovers of liberty, 
With souls by treason undefiled, 
They serve the loyal free! 


For long and dreary months hemmed in, 
A brother’s aid denied ; 

No power life’s needed good to win, 
No hope from o’er the tide. 


In sight the Star’s flag wooes the breeze, 
At once death-threatening notes 

Come pealing o’er the swelling seas 
From blazing cannon throats ! 


Dark batteries frown on Sumter’s walls; 
Ready the rebel foe! 

The heroes meet its humbling calls 
With an unwavering “ No!” 


Surrender? Never, while they dare 
To call a hope their own; 

Blows must be struck for entrance there; 
Might wins—and might alone! 


Thus days of weariness pass by, 
Long days of manly toil, 

Till Famine sounds its herald cry 
Of victory and spoil! 


Ten thousand hearts are with them there! 
Alas! all powerless they ! 

They can but lift their voice in prayer, 
And fold their hands to pray! 


And sturdy ships with precious freight 
Are speeding o’er the sea, 

But ere they reach the harbor-gate, 
Stern dangers dare the free! 


The savage foe with cunning hand 
Forewarned of coming aid, 

To ruin doom the needy band,— 
The few but undismayed ! 
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The slowly burning torch applied, 
Quick burst loud thunder peals, 
Fire-trailing bombs fly o’er the tide ; 

The shock proud Sumter feels! 


- They thicken in the startled air, 


As storms of summer hail; 
Night reddens with the lurid glare! 
Those stout hearts do not quail! 


Ere long the gallant Anderson 
Returns the heavy fire; 

Loud speaks full many a shotted gun, 
And death is in their ire! 


Most nobly fight the little band, 
Beneath the dear old flag! 

For that in danger dare to stand, 
As deer on beetling crag! 


Thus forty hours red cannon throats 
Utter their fiendish cry, 

While Sumter with her thunder notes 
Makes resolute reply. 


But ah! those brave, how feeble they, 
Before such circling hosts, 

However well their part they play, 
Or confident their boasts ! 


Hot balls upkindle angry flames, 
And stifled grows the air ; 

The foe still closer press their claims, 
Nor heed their known despair! 


Yet no vain murmurs pass their lips, 
‘When shines no more a star, 

Nor succor, comes from friendly ships, 
Without the harbor bar! 


Calmly they run the white flag up, 
The all now left the brave, 

In silence drink the bitter cup, 
From which no arm can save ! 


If mercy comes not from the foe, 
Kind Heaven deals tenderly, 

No dead ones from their presence go, 
No blood-stains scar the free ! 


The God—the Holy One and Just— 
Who gave them hearts so true; 

The God in whom they meekly trust, 
Preserves the gallant few ! 
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While hundreds of the traitor band 
Hear now no signal drum, 

From out the rage of fire and. brand 
Alive, unharmed they come! 


Their hearts are full of filial love, 
For all this guardian care, 

But tears will flow to feel, above 
Scarred Sumter, now the fair, 


The stainless banner of the free, 

No more shields Freedom’s brave, 
And eager eyes no longer see 

Its triumph from the wave! 


To sternest need they only yield ; 
Their hearts, unconquered still, 

Salute the flag and leave the field 
For Treason’s hordes to fill! 


But while the world delights to own 
Her few, immortal names, 

Shall gallant Anderson’s be known 
As one such honor claims! 


And millions yet unborn shall hear 
From aged lips the tale, 

How those true hearts knew not a fear 
Storming the fiery gale! 


The Cape Petrel. 
(From Good Words.) 


A BIRD THAT IS MET FAR OUT AT SEA 
AND IS ALWAYS A WELCOME SIGHT. 


From the deck of a cape steamer, far 
out on the wastes of ocean, one of the 
first birds that obtrudes itself upon the 
notice of the passengers is the cape petrel 
(Procellaria capensis), known generally 
as the ‘cape pigeon,’’ although the rea- 
son why it is called a pigeon is not very 
clear, as it has nothing to do with the 
family of the Columbidx. It affords 
infinite diversion to the passengers of the 
ocean-going steamers, who, tired of look- 
ing at the endless expanse of blue, wel- 
come this little companion of their 
solitudes. 

When the southeast “trades” are pi- 
ping merrily among the shrouds, and 
the “white horses” in their thousands 
are falling and curling overa bright and 
sunlit sea, the cape petrel seems thor- 
oughly at home in the moving and co- 
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ruscating scene. For in the latitude of 
the southeast ‘‘ trades,” though the wind 
blows a half gale or even a full gale, the 
skies continue clear and blue, and the 
deep: cerulean hues of the heavens are 
reflected upon the bosom of the ocean. 
Then is the sailor’s heart glad within 
him, especially if he is on board of a sail- 
ing ship, for the same swift ‘breeze, 
scarcely varying a point, will carry him 
quickly on the right tack, and for days, 
it may be, hardly a block need be shifted. 
With such bright skies above him, so 
that he may read the heavens when he 
likes, and a free course before him, the 
mariner welcomes the little cape pigeon 
as a petrel of good omen, and gladly 
throws overboard bits of refuse and prov- 
vender, which the bird quickly snatches 
at as his reward. Sometimes one is 
caught with a hook and line, and on 
deck it presents a sad and pitiable spec- 
tacle, as it cannot rise and can only run 
along the deck in helpless fashion with 
outstretched wings, vomiting large quan- 
tities of reddish-colored oil. This, it is 
said, it does out of self-defense. Its 


length is about fifteen inches, and it can 


easily be recognized by its black head 
and speckled chin. 


The Rising of the People. 


ANXIOUSLY a waiting people held their 
stated day of rest, 

Quietly the April Sabbath’s light died in 
the distant west, 

When skyward looked the watchers, and 
on their startled gaze 

Fell the light from Sumter’s burning 
walls, and northern heavens 
ablaze! 


“Fou, TREASON’S CUP HATH BRIMMED 
AT LAST! THE CROWNING DEED 
Is DONE!” 

Thus the lightnings flashed the tidings 
from the rise to set of sun! 

And then as if the Archangel’s trump 
through heaven’s concave rang, 

Eighteen millions from their sleeping to 
a life intensest sprang! — 


Clear in that lurid light stood forth the 
dark pines of Vermont, 

The men of Hampshire saw its glare on 
the White Hills’ rampart front ; 
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It pierced Maine’s tangled forest, lit the 
waves of Aroostook, 

And Connecticut’s granite boulders with 
a shuddering horror shook ! 


On country church, on hill-side farm, on 
city dome and spire, 

On myriad masts, on crowded decks 
played the forked tongues of fire; 

With the hideous story laden, ocean’s 
waves, a white-lipped band, 

Fell and fainted as they told it to Rhode 
Island’s shore of sand! 


Glaring afar o’er battle-fields, like the 
red flame of hell, 

Full on the green at Lexington and 
Bunker’s shaft it fell ; 

White grew old Massachusetts’s face 
with wrath beneath that sky, 

And through the land her iron heart 
beat audibly and high! 


The dwellers in Manhattan’s isle saw 
bloody Treason stalk, 

Like the deep grow] of thunder answered 
the voice of York; 

As sped up Delaware’s broad Bay the 
sentinel’s alarm— 

Doffed her drab the “Quaker City’’— 
bared for Right her sinewy arm! 


All her generous offers spurned and 
scorned,—her counsels set aside,— 

The bruised cheek of the North once more 
glowed with her ancient pride. 

At sight of Freedom, bleeding, Peace 
lost her wonted charms, 

And the cry went sweeping through the 
land, “‘Ho, FREEMEN, NOW TO 
ARMS!” 


New England answered with a shout! 
and from each Vermont glen 

The brave ‘‘ Green Mountain boys” came 
down with Hampshire’s mounted 
men ! 

The white tents of the volunteers stretch 
inland from the shore, 

And Bunker’s Heights and Concord 
Green are bivouacs once more! 


I read with proudly swelling heart, O 
“ Bay Stare !”—native mine— 

In the fore-front of battle, as in the days 
lang syne, 
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Ere yet the trump had sounded—an 
angel of the Free, 

Thou stood’st—with one foot on the land, 
and one upon the sea! 


Maine heard, and from her forest depths, 
made answer to the call, 

At sunrise Ocean saw her bands pass up 
her rocky wall; 

While every hill and storm-worn crag 
waved high the warlike sign, 

Her drums were beating loud “‘ to arms !’’ 
adown the English line! 


And from Connecticut’s farm homes her 
yeomanry in pride, 

With the stanch troops of Rhode Island 
came marching side by side! 

The vast metropolis in arms, to meet the 
tyrant power, 

Gave to the cause of justice the noblest 
of her dower! 


Up northward from Long Island Sound 
the cry went hurrying past, 

And rolled across the inland seas like 
ocean’s stormy blast! 

Along the Palisades it rang, and up the 
Mohawk vale, 

And backward came the trumpet’s clang 
and drum-beat on the gale! 


All through the inland counties leaped 
the electric fire, 

And answered promptly stalwart youth 
—mid-age—and hoary sire! 

And ’tis said that pointing southward— 
from where Elba’s martyr lay— 

Is seen a flaming hand at night—a 
shadowy hand by day! 


Horsemen are trooping o’er the hills— 
wagon-loads of arméd men 

Are hurrying down the country roads 
from hamilet, grove, and glen; 

Ten thousand country church-bells ring 
out their warning peal, 

Through the trees the sunshine glances 
on the passing Northern steel ! 


And all in line for marching—on many 
a village green, 

With loving friends around them, the 
country troops are seen, 

Hearts are swelling, tears are falling, as 
the white-haired pastors pray— 

God’s blessing on the soldiers ere they go 
upon their way ! 





TWICE CROWNED VICTOR 


IN A YEAR 


Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder 


Honors come thick to Dr. Price’s Baking Powder. At 
both the Columbian Exposition and the California Midwinter 
Fair it received highest honors and gold medal. Official 
tests at each showed it to be purest, to possess highest 
leavening power, to be of the most uniform excellence and to 
have the best keeping properties of any baking powdef 
made.” They proved it the foremost baking powder in all 
the world, 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


a 


Statement of Business for 1894. 
Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1894........ onsssoboseene seveccseereceeeseeee 22,904,804 52 


RECEIPTS. 


DOP PHORM oicscsvccsvsecisseccssessnescimsee dbeeeesssooveneeee $3,079,506 39 
For Interest, Rents, and Profit and Loas......... 1,124,184 14 
$4,208,640 53 
Tete DARGA ocscciosonsiensinsscine psareceusnens patecvubieboucvoenseps 56,239 51 4,147,401 02 


$26,532,265 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


TR GR cipitncveesésces ceseciesds’ paaaniewsicene ssccccceccesees $1,446,842 00 
Matured and Discounted Endowments. esa’ 244,141 00 
Canceled and Surrendered Policies...... pieseceves ossenceee 607,378 82 
Distribution of Surplus........ccccsccccccscececssssccceeeseess 530,587 65 


Total paid to Policy-holders..........sssscccssseoes soseees $2,828,943 97 
Amount paid for Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 
and all other Incidental Expenses at the Home 
Office and at Agencies........ o secseencesvocdscccsceccees - 648,701 37 
Amount paid for Accrued Interest on Investments 
purchased during the year..........+ coesecosse eocesss o 6,012 99 3,877,658 33 


Net Ledger Assets, December 81, 1894........... jdevebbiitiesancnndhsistelies . $28,154,607 21 
Market Value of Securities over Ledger Cost........... $678,219 64 
Interest and Rents accrued December 31, 1894......... 231,042 64 
Net Premiums in course of collection............. ovccecese 188,959 22 1,098,221 50 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1894..........++ hdcoceenclennieie gasnabeseateonees $24,252,828 71 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent.......« $22,082,126 35 
Balance of Distributions unpaid........+.+-+0+ cove cccees 116,002 59 
Death and Endowment Claims approved....... apeoecee . 69,271 00 22,217,899 94 


$2,035,428 77 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid-up insurance 
values to which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute. Life-Rate 
Endowment policies are issued at the old life-rate premium. Annual Cash 
distributions are paid upon ali policies. 


BENJ,. F. STEVENS, Ss. F. TRULL, 
President. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, WM. B. TURNER, 
Vice-President. Asst, 
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Westward roll the thrilling tiding— 
manly voices high and rough 

Shout from the up-bound steamer’s deck 
as she sweeps beneath the bluff! 

While high aloft the “Srrrpzs and 
Straps” are proudly waving o’er, 

Her warning gun the story tells along 
the echoing shore! 


Swiftly up the river ravine roads the 
hurrying horsemen rush, 

Shouting hoarsely as they gallop through 
the prairie’s softened hush, 

To field, to forest sugar-camp, lake-side 
hut, and inland town, 

On speeds the word two hundred miles 
ere yet two suns go down! 


Quickly the hunting-shirts are donned, 
and in the morning’s gray, 

With their rifles to their shoulders the 
men are on their way! 

Matrons, sisters, wives, and sweethearts 
grouped around the cabin door, 

Wave their blessings on the hunters as 
they seek the river shore. 


On the hunters who have followed the 
gray wolf to his den, 

The sons of bright Iowa, and Minnesota’s 
men, 

Now to hunt the hideous human wolves 
who make of man a prey, 

With firm-set lip and springing step they 
hasten on their way. 


Even where Starvation’s spectre, like 
midnight made the dawn, 

Where the tottering forms are many, 
and the faces pale and wan, 

Long bruised and suffering Kansas— 
once crushed ’neath slavery’s ban, 

Claims for her eager riflemen the front 
of Freedom’s van. 


Wisconsin at the summons gave up her 
chosen ones, 

And Illinois sent forth with joy the 
noblest of her sons, 

And when with silent drums the troops 
came marching Alton by, 

They heard the voice of Lovejoy’s blood 
still calling to the sky. 
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Ohio from her thousand vales, Indiana 
from’ her plains, 

Send forth their hosts to meet the foe up 
from the land of chains; 

They troop from all the lake-side homes 
of distant Michigan, 

From Jersey’s fields and Delaware who 
kept her faith with man. 


Down from the Alleghany range they 
rush like mountain streams! 

And where they move the earth grows 
light beneath their pennon’s 
beams ; 

Their thunder shout for Freedom answers 
the old beil’s call, 

That rang her birth-peal years ago o’er 
‘“‘ Independence Hall.” 


In the cities, merchant princes rain down 
a golden shower, 

And Beauty comes as ever to await the 
final hour ; 

All day the nimble fingers sew—all night 
beside the lamp, 

And woman’s voice and step are heard 
e’en now within the camp. 


The clang of bells, the bugle call—tramp 
of steeds and hurrying feet— 

The ponderous artillery thundering down 
the crowded street— 

The myriad flags—the shouts, the songs— 
Beauty’s proud and bright array— 

The ‘Stripes and Stars’’ from countless 
masts floating far adown the bay— 


The greetings so fraternal borne sweetly 
on the air— 

The gatherings round the altars, the 
solemn voice of prayer— 

While high o’er all the anthem-peal of 
Liserry is heard— 

Tell how deeply, tell how gloriously the 
nation’s soul is stirred. 


O God! the grandeur of this hour hath 
ne’er been seen on earth, 

Since storm-rocked in old Faneuil Hall 
fair Freedom had her birth ; 

Since her beacons flamed at midnight, 
and at sound of signal horn 

The yeomen went to Concord on that 
other April morn. 
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The cold dead Northern heart hath burst 
—and from its hot depths pour 

The festering wrongs of weary years like 
waves on memory’s shore ; 

The blows that fell on Sumner—by New 
England unforgiven, 

The outrage, and the murders, and the 
insults piled to heaven! 


The tramp of marching legions—the 
crash of thousand drums, 

And cannon’s thunder mark the hour 
when Retribution comes ; 

And the Northern States like giants 
southward move in awful form, 

‘With the forces of all Naturz and Gop 
behind the storm. 


The loathsome monster ye have dragged 
up from his slimy lair 

To be your fitting emblem—insulting 
God’s free air— 

Shall fall! and ’neath the Northern heel 
be crushed its crested head, 

Ere yet along the slave-land is hushed 
the Yankee’s tread. 


Too long our flag hath waved above the 
slaver’s curséd marts, 

Too long the man-thief mocked with it 
the hopes of human hearts ; 

Take it now from ’neath his trampling 
—over Southern field and flood 

Bear it on! till ye have washed it all 
spotless in his blood. 
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Ere again that flag home cometh, or is 
hushed the Northern drum, 
Every shackle shall be broken, and the 
SLAVE’S REDEMPTION COME! 
Dissembling Compromise no more shall 

rear her serpent form ; 
For the forces of all NaturE and Gop 
are with the storm. 


Ocean deep be buried party feuds— 
broken every party band; 

Let each heart keep wide-open door— 
each strong hand grasp a hand: 

Let by-gones all be by-gones—pass 
around the olive branch, 

Then down upon the traitors like the 
Alpine avalanche. 


The Scotsman from his heatherhills—the 
‘¢ Emerald Islarid’s’’ sons— 

The German from the Rhine-banks— 
Garibaldi’s chosen ones— 

All who would crush oppression in the 
field or on the throne, 

March with us—and the Old World’s 
heart beats kindly ’gainst our own. 


Heaven and earth are gazing on us! God 
begirt us with his power ; 

We crowd the hopes of centuries into 
this passing hour: 

Skyward fling the starry banner, which 
shall nevermore be furled— 
WE’RE MARCHING FOR HUMANITY! WE 

STRIKE FOR ALL THE WORLD! 
Gro. W. Putnam. 





